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JUSTICE IN Farmers still pay almost 
STATE TAXES three times as much 
per capita in state property taxes as do 
town and city people. An article by H. A. 
Wallace, on page 3, shows what the situa- 
tion is county by county, and suggests 
strong farm action at the coming hearing 
before the state executive council, July 11. 


HOME-MAKERS’ Miss Wylie, editor 
NATIONAL MEET of the Home Depart- 
m6ent, was at Ashevile, N. C., last week, 
to attend the meeting of the National 
Home-makers’ Association. <A report of 
the meeting appears on page 


MORE THIEVES Hogs will be safer in 
SENTENCED Story county from now 


on Two thieves who specialized in hog 
stealing were sentenced up there the oth- 
er day. Read the story on page 6. 


CUTTING OATS This season it may be 

FOR HAY good business for sev- 
eral reasons to cut part of the oats crop 
for hay. The article on page 8 discusses 
the point. 


CANADIAN Some comments on the 
WHEAT POOLS problems of the Cana- 
dian wheat pools, together with items on 
other angles of co-operative activity, are 
included under Notes on Co-operation, on 
page 9. 


PROFIT AND The monthly profit and 
LOSS CHARTS loss charts appear on 
page 10. For the first time since 1925, 
the hog-corn chart shows a new line on 
the loss side. 


ADVENTURES OF THE An inquiry the 

BROWN FAMILY other week as 
to whether our readers want ““‘The Ad- 
ventures of the Brown Family’ contin- 
ued, brought out a decided vote in favor 
of its going en. Accordingly, an install- 
ment of the story will be found on 
page 12. 


THE BERRY Speaking of serials, how 

SERIAL do you like “Wild Rose 
and Shoestring’? We are getting near 
the end of this story, but if our readers 
like it well enough, we may be able to 
get another serial from the same author 
next winter. 


THE HOME Miss Wylie, in addition 
DEPARTMENT to writing the article on 
page 7, has an extensive Home Depart- 
ment this week, with items on page 12 
and a full page on 14. very one will 
want to read the article on ‘‘Rabies” on 
page 14. 


RADIOPHAN’S We have been getting 
RADIOPHONE quite a number of let- 
ters commenting on Radiophan’s last ar- 
ticle on the changes made by the Radio 
Commission. Read what he says on page 
22 about his latest experiences under the 
new conditions. How do your radio ex- 
periences check with his? We shall be 
glad ‘to hear from our readers, 


VISITS IN THE How do you get along 

COUNTRY with morning-glories? 
Whitson, in the article on page 8, tells of 
some farm experiences in this field that 
he is running across on his trips. 


REORGANIZING The dark tobacco folks, 
TOBACCO POOL whose co-operative blew 
up with a loud bang a while back, have 
apparently learned a lesson from the re- 
resulting fall of prices in spite of short 
crops. The article on page 6 tells how 
they are organizing a new pool. 


LOWDEN IN Frank O. Lowden went 
NEW YORK back to New York to talk 
before the Dairymen’s League, and ap- 
parently made some converts to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen idea, Read the editorial 
on page 5, 


THE NEXT Results of farm manage- 

ISSUE ment studies in Iowa will 
be discussed in the leading article next 
week, Other articles will cover summer 
seeding ,of alfalfa, gommunity pageants 
and the rate of liming. 
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The good opinion of the John Deere 
Tractor formed by Mr. Myers is the 
opinion of thousands of other John 
Deere Tractor users. This is substan- 
tiated by letters on file. 


Owners have found from experience 
that the John Deere Tractor has power 
to operate both field and belt machines 
of an economical size with an amazing 
surplus to meet emergencies. 


They have found that it supplies its 
great power at a surprisingly low cost 
for fuel, for oil, for upkeep and repairs. 


—that its light weight permits the op- 
eration of this tractor under field and 
weather conditions that keep heavier 
tractors idle. 


—that its simple automatic oiling sys- 
tem prevents wear by protecting with 


talking to 101 users of the John 





THE TRADE MARK OF 





Get This Free Booklet Written by 
John Deere Tractor Owners 


Reading this booklet is the next thing to actually 
Deere Tractor. It 
contains 101 letters of the many hundreds that have 
been received from its enthusiastic users. Many of 
these owners are farming under conditions similar 
to your own. Their experience is worth money to you. 

You will also get a folder that illustrates the John 

in its actual colors and that tells all about it. 

Use the coupon or write for booklets 7 





“I bought one of your 15-27 Deere Tractors of Cas- 
tendyck-Hamel at La Salle, Ill., Nov. 1925. After owning 
two tractors that weighed 6000 lbs. I must say the little 
John Deere tractor is a wonder, I can do more work on 
less fuel and oil than I did with the larger tractors and 
find it clean and easy to operate. £ have not spent one 
cent for repairs and have never been laid up a moment. 
1 used it husking, plowing and disking and think it the 
greatest tractor on the market today.” 


Herbert ps yers, 


ttawa, Illinois. 


a film of oil all of the working parts, 
which are enclosed in a dust-proof 
case, and reduces to a minimum the 
time required to get the tractor ready 
for work. 


These owners have also found that its 
simplicity of design makes it easy for 
them to make all adjustments and re- 
pairs on the farm at no extra expense for 
the services of a mechanic. 


The fact that the John Deere Tractor 
meets the power needs on the farm at 
such remarkably low costs has spread its 
popularity far and wide. 


Have your John Deere dealer prove 
the merits of this powerful Jight-weight 
tractor in the field. Ask for a demon- 
stration. It will be most convincing. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with 


the information you want, write us. = 















‘Does More Work on Less 
Fuel and Oil’? says Herbert Myers 
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TOWARD JUSTICE IN STATE TAXATION 


Iowa Farmers Have Chance to Get Reduction in State Taxes July 11 


HE state executive council has definitely 

assigned Monday, July 11, to the farm 

taxation problem. Two years ago, as a 
result of a session of this sort, there was a suf- 
ficient cut in farm land valuations and a suf- 
ficient increase in town properties to save the 
farmers of Iowa several million dollars in tax- 
es. But justice has not yet been done. In fact, 
it is probably impossible to obtain anything 
approaching full justice in state taxation under 
our present antiquated system without a state 
income tax. But as long as we have no state 
income tax, it is the duty of every one, and 
especially of those who fought the state income 
tax last winter, to strive as hard as_ possible 
to get what justice is possible under the present 
bad system. 


Concise Summary of the Situation 


In a nutshell, the situation before the farmer 
with respect to the distribution of state taxes, 
is this: 

Farm people, on their land and _ livestock, 
paid taxes into the state treasury in 1926 of 
$6.14 per capita, or roughly $30 per fam- 
ily. Town and city people the same year, on 
their real estate and personal property, paid 
$2.10 per capita, or roughly $10 per family. 
The income of the farm population per capita 
is estimated by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research to have been $559 in 1919, $240 
in 1920, and $137 in 1921. The income per eap- 
ita figures for the city population are estimated 
by the same authority to have been $657 in 
1919, $730 in 1920, and $621 in 1921. Since 
1921, the income of both farming people and 
town people has increased until in 1926 the in- 
come was probably a little over $700 for the 
people in town and around $300 per capita for 
the farm people. 

In any event, we are absolutely certain that 
the farm income per capita today in Iowa is 
less than the town and city income per capita. 
We also know that farm land and livestock on 
a per capita basis is paying to the state of 
Iowa $6.14, as against $2.10 representing the 
payment of the average town and city person 
on city real estate and personal property. In 
proportion to income, the 


By H. A. Wallace 





Iowa farmers pay three times as much 
per capita in state property taxes as do 
town and city people. The state executive 
council has assigned Monday, July 11, fora 
hearing on state farm taxes. Farm delega- 
tions, equipped with facts as to the present 
assessment of different classes of property, 
have the chance to show the executive coun- 
cil and the state generally why an adjust- 
ment in favor of farm property should be 
made. This article presents a survey of the 
state tax situation as it affects the farmer, 











the county board of review. It won’t do any 
good for farm representatives to come to the 
state house on July 11, unless they can look at 
this farm taxation problem from the standpoint 
of their county farm and city property as re- 
lated to the property in the state as a whole. 

I now must say a thine which IT don’t like to 
say because it may seem that I am trying to 
stir up hard feelings between the farm and 
town people. I want to avoid this because I feel 
that in the larger nativnal affairs our interests 
zre identical and the farm and town people 
should be standing shoulder to shoulder. Nev- 
ertheless, in this matter of local taxation it 
seems clearly the duty of farm representatives 
to present data to the executive council which 
will result in raising the assessed value of town 
and city property. As a matter of fact, if jus- 
tice were to be done, the valuations on town 
and city property should be doubled in practi- 
cally every county. It is better to increase 
valuations on town and city property than to 
cut farm land valuations further, because with 
the state limitation on millage rates for certain 
local purposes, it is impossible in a few counties 
to cut farm land values below their present 
point. However, to bring about a fair adjust- 
ment of the state taxation burden the same pur- 
pose ean be accomplished by increasing the 
town and city property valuations. 





farm people are paying 
more than three times as 
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The thing which farm representatives can 
do in appearing before the state executive coun- 
cil on July 11 is to present evidenee showing 
that town and city property in their county is 
assessed at a smaller percentage of its sales 
value than farm land. In many counties | 
know that farm land is assessed at 50 to 60 per 
cent of its sales value, but the city property 
in the same counties is assessed on the average 
at around 35 to 45 per eent. The larger resi- 
dences, downtown business properties and man- 
ufacturing plants are notoriously undervalued, 
I hope my city friends will not misunderstand 
me when I make this statement. The present 
situation has not resulted from the deliberate 
action of any person or set of people. It has 
grown up in a natural way simply beeause most 
assessors are men who have had experience 
whieh enables them to judge values of farms 
and small properties, but who are totally in- 
capable of understanding the value of large 
properties and manufaeturing establishments. 

The farm representatives should do their best 
on July 11 to get farm land values lowered or 
town and city property values inereased, pref- 
erably the latter. There may possibly be a few 
counties in Towa where the fundamental facts 
in the case do not justify a change of this sort, 
altho [I must confess after examining the fig- 
ures for each county, I do not know of any. 


-Farm Tax About Double City Tax 


Two years ago, when the state executive 
council raised town and city valuations in a 
number of counties, there arose such a storm 
of protest that the raise in value was greatly 
reduced. That is probably what will take place 
this year in case a city raise is made. Of course 
a raise in city valuations doesn’t change the 
cost of loeal city government in the slightest; 
it merely means that the cities will have to pay 
a little more into the state. They should un- 
deniably do this, for at the present time the 
cities are paying a property and personal tax 
into the state of a little less than three million 
dollars, whereas the farms are paying a land 
and livestock tax of a little over six million 
dollars. From the standpoint of striet justice 
between farm and city, the 
state executive council 
would be well warranted 
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in doubling city valuation. 
It is true, as some people 
point out, that over half 
our taxes are school taxes 
and that nothing which is 
done by the state exeentive 
eouncil ean affect local 
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together amount to over 
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the present time farmers 
(Coneluded on page 10) 


much. These are all mat- 
ters of hard facts which 
ean readily be backed up 
by exact figures contained 
in the 1926 report of the 
auditor of state and the 
book, ‘‘Income in the Vari- 
ous States,’’ published by 
the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

What ean the farmers do 
to help the state executive 
council to straighten out 
this matter at the July 11 
meeting? In the first place, 
we must remember that the 
state executive council has 
nothing to do with the val- 
uations on the individual 
farms, and that the only 
place to remedy a high 
valuation on a particular 
farm is before the town- 
ship board of review. In 
like manner, the only place 
to remedy injustices as be- 
tween townships is before 
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REVOLUTIONS 

ULY 4 is the holiday of the nation. It should 

be more than that for farmers. For them it 
is particularly a day of proud remembrance 
and of hope. The farmers of the frontier, and 
of the back country, made the American Revo- 
Jution. The Fourth of July is the proof that the 
workers of a country, tho indebted, crippled 
by ‘hostile legislation, largely without voting 
power, can still win some degree of economic¢ 
and political equality. 

The Revolution was not only a political move- 
ment for separation from England; it was a 
social revolution designed to give a better share 
of the good things of life to the working classes, 
particularly the farmers. The war was against 
not only England and its rulers, but against 
the economie and political overlords who ruled 
in the colonies. 

In most colonies, only men with a fair amount 
of property could vote. The legal system was 
primarily devised to yield plenty of fees to 
office-holders. Farmers were kept back from 
frontier lands in order to give traders the right 
of way. The financial system drained gold to 
England and [eft farmers continually erippled 
by stringency of the currency. 

To these farm grievances, other classes added 
special claims. New England owners of trad- 
ing ships objected to cramping British mari- 
time regulations. Southern planters found they 
were being milked dry by British merchants to 
whom they traded tobacco. Investors in west- 
ern land wanted a free hand in dealing with 
the Indians. 

Most of these groups, however, would have 
been willing to stop short with reform instead 
of independence, The farmers held out for in- 
dependence and for democracy in the new state. 
Thruout the war, they fought on two fronts. 
Farmers under Morgan at Saratoga and at 
Cowpens, under Williams at King’s Mountain, 
under Marion in the Carolinas, in the ranks of 
the Continental line under Washington, fur- 
ished the fighting strength that set the country 
free. At the same time, farmers were taking 
possession of state governments, revising vot- 
ing qualifications, breaking up big estates, and 
giving the average man a chance for a fairer 
share of the goods of the new world than he 
had had before. 


Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, saw with a prophetic eve that 
the Revolution could not be won for all time 
in one war. Like the ancient Jews, who pre- 
scribed a year of jubilee every fifty years, at 
which debts would be forgiven and economie 
inequlaities leveled out, he declared that there 
would be other revolutions to come,.other days 
as significant as the first Fourth of July. An- 
other such revolution, tho on a smaller seale, 
came in 1828 when the farmers of the west put 
Jackson into the presidency. Another, this 
time what Beard ealls ‘‘The Second American 
Revolution’’ came at the period of the Civil 
war, when western farmers went to war for free 
land and the rights of free labor. 

The Fourth of July is prophecy as well as 
history. Democracy and the rights of the pro- 
ducer will always be issues. New tyrannies 
arise to take the place of tyrannies overt!i:rown. 
There will be other days of ’76 and ’61 if the 
nation is to remain true to the spirit of its 


birth, 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

HERE were a couple of fairly warm days 

the third week in June, but aside from that 
the cool weather continued. It has been cool- 
est in Ohio and Indiana. In the western two- 
thirds of lowa it has been unustally dry so 
far in June, and in Nebraska the rainfall has 
been about normal. Elsewhere in the corn 
belt, but especially in Missouri, southern Illin- 
nois and eastern Kansas, it has been wetter 
than usual to date in June, 

The corn of Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas is 
more nearly up to normal than the corn of the 
other corn belt states. Taking the corn belt 
as a whole it now seems fairly certain that 
corn tasseling will come about two weeks later 
than usual. Soft corn is almost a certainty. 


SOUTHERN FARMERS AND THE VETO 

HE response of southern agriculture to the 

president’s veto of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill is shown by comments in two leading farm 
papers of the south, The Progressive Farmer 
and The Southern Ruralist. Both papers, in 
addition to a long discussion and refutation of 
the president.’s arguments, take pains to rebuke 
the southern congressmen who voted against the 
bill on its passage, 

The Progressive Farmer in summing up the 
president’s attitude toward the bill, says: 

‘*What tries the farmer’s temper in connee- 
tion with this matter is the fact that those who 
have lived and waxed fat off cheap farm prod- 
ucts are the very ones who refuse to give the 
farmer equal privileges. President Coolidge is 
the pet of tariff-protected New England. He 
must have been poor in geography in his school 
days, because even now, he thinks the United 
States is bounded by Canada on the north, the 
Atlantie ocean on the east, the Appalachian 
mountains on the west, and the Mason and 
Dixon line on the south. Altho farm-reared, 
he is city-minded to a marked degree. He ean’t 
see agriculture. He is entirely out of touch 
and out of sympathy with its problems. He 
refuses to give the agricultural south and west 
that which his own beloved New Eneland has 
enjoyed for decades. No doubt he is honest in 
his convictions that the Haugen bill would be 
bad for farmers, for the country as a whole. 
But he is in no position to judge, because of the 
natural bias he has acquired as a result of his 
inheritance and environment.”’ 

The Southern Ruralist takes much the same 
attitude and says: 

“‘As a matter of fact, his (Coolidge’s) entire 
message is one of self-condemnation, inconsist- 
ency, and presumption from end to end. And 
his hostile attitude toward the farmer and the 
farmer’s great problem of securing economic 
justice is admirably summed up in his state- 


ment that ‘For many years balanced and diver- 
sified farming has been regarded by the 
thoughtful farmers and scientists as the safe- 
guard of agriculture.’ In other words, what- 
ever the price the farmer may get, go home and 
diversify ; however grievously the farmer may 
be discriminated against by his government, go 
on home and diversify! What a pretty pass. 

‘‘In turning the MeNary-Haugen bill down, 
the president hands the problem of securing 
justice for the farmer back to the voters of the 
nation, and it would appear now that the only 
vay to get this problem settled with justice to 
the farmer is for the farmer himself to intelli- 
gently exercise that most powerful and sacred 
of all privileges—the power to vote.’’ 





FARM HARD TIMES AND BUSINESS 
PROSPERITY 


R. L. H. BEAN, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has presented 
rather conclusive figures indicating that after 
two or three years of high prices for farm prod- 
ucts hard times come to the people living in 
the cities. In reverse fashion, after farm prod- 
ucts have been unusually low for two or three 
years the people in the cities begin to enjoy 
unusually good times. He has charted these 
farm and city cycles for fifty years, and finds 
only one or two exceptions to the general rule, 
the most marked exception being caused by the 
European war. 

When crops are large and prices are low, the 
things which happen are: First, heavier prof- 
its than usual for the people engaged in rail- 
roading, warehousing, manufacturing and ex- 
porting of farm products. Second, a smaller 
percentage of the wages of labor is spent for 
food and a higher percentage is spent for man- 
ufactured goods, Third, a wider margin than 
usual between what the farmer gets and what 
the laboring man pays furnishes profits for the 
middleman and speculator. 

sefore the war, still another factor entered 
in as a result of our relationship to Europe. In 
those days when farm prices were low and crops 
were large, we exported more to Europe than 
usual, and as a result were able to import more 
gold. The imported gold was as the breath of 
life in our credit strueture and usually served 
to launch the cities of the United States on a 
period of speculative activity and rising prices, 
In reverse manner, small crops, high prices and 
small exports made it necessary for us to ex- 
port gold, and this undermining the credit 
structure of cities brought on serious hard 
times. It was short crops and small exports of 
the early nineties which, more than anything 
else, made it necessary for us to send gold out 
of the country, and thus brought on the exceed- 
ingly hard times of the middle nineties. 

Because of the post-war reversal in eredit 
balances and because of the huge quantities of 
gold which we now have in the United States, 
large crops and large exports no longer have 
the same effect on speeding up our monetary 
system as before the war. The other relation- 
ships, however, seem to be much the same. The 
biggest single cause of city prosperity is large 
crops and low prices. Any loss in the farm 
market which results from low prices is more 
than counterbalanced by the inerease in the 
high purchasing power of city labor. 

Krom a short time point of view there seems 
to be no reason whatever why city industry 
should be interested in higher prices for farm 
products and a higher purchasing power for 
the farmer, The long-time point of view is 
another story. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that-if farm people want to appeal sue- 
cessfully to the industrial interests for a square 
deal, they must do so on the basis of the long- 
time point of view rather than the short time. 
Doctor Bean has proved this in clearer-eut 
fashion than ever before. 
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TESTING RUMORS 


HAT remedy has a farmers’ commission 

company when a local shipping associa- 
tion manager, ordered by his directors to ship 
to the farmers’ firm, insists on announcing te 
folks in the territory that he could have got 
50 cents a hundred more if he had shipped to 
a private firm? What recourse has a co-opera- 
tive sales agency handling the butter of several 
creameries, in case the local manager makes re- 
marks of the same sort? 

Under the laws of most states, it is difficult 
to get into a local territory and effectively 
squash statements of this sort, if they are mis- 
statements. Up in Wisconsin, the way seems 
to be paved for a little more effective action. 
The state Department of Markets has the au- 
thority to conduct hearings to determine wheth- 
er or not individuals or organizations are in- 
terfering with the operation of co-operatives. 

A hearing of this sort was held in Wisconsin 
recently at a point where the manager of a local 
cheese factory had said that the factory had 
lost one thousand dollars in 1926 by selling 
thru the Wisconsin Cheese Federation instead 
of thru old channels. At the hearings the ree- 
ords of sales were brought out, and it was 
shown that this statement had no basis in fact. 
A number of other misstatements by the man- 
ager regarding the association were brought up 
and corrected. At this writing, a decision has 
not been made by the state Department of Mar- 
kets, but it seems probable that an order to de- 
sist will be issued. The best result of the hear- 
ing, however, was to straighten out the situa- 
tion locally and to show to the farmers of the 
territory that the federation was giving good 
service and that continued alignment with it 
was desirable. 

There are always rumors floating around 
about the conduct of co-operatives. It would 
be a fine thing if these could be pinned down 
everywhere, as they were at this Wisconsin 
town. It is not always the folks who complain 
about the co-operatives who are wrong. Some- 
times a co-operative will take the attitude that 
all criticism is out of place and that. no replies 
need be made. The best way for both the eo- 
operative and its critics is to go into the matter 
fully, preferably under the supervision of some 
impartial authority, and dig out the real facts. 
Such a course of action will keep the officers 
of the co-operative on their toes to see that af- 
fairs are handled as they should be, and will 
also make opponents of the co-operative in the 
country a good deal more cautious about mak- 
ing criticisms that have no foundation. 





GERMAN HOG SITUATION 

T IS reported from Germany that hog re- 

ceipts at the fourteen leading markets dur- 
ing the last week in May were 80 per cent larg- 
er than the corresponding week a year ago. 
Prices were $4 a hundred less on the Berlin 
market. It seems that the recent drop in hog 
prices in the United States was due more to an 
increase in the number of hogs in Europe than 
to any great increase in the United States. Ger- 
many, of course, is ordinarily our chief market 
for lard. 





FIRST CROP CLOVER SEED 


T IS reported this year again that the first 

crop of clover is setting seed unusually well. 
This is probably not true of Indiana and T[Ili- 
nois, where they have been having so much 
rain, but in many parts of Towa it has been dry 
enough so far in June to encourage a good set- 
ting of seed in the first crop of clover. We 
suggest that any of our readers who have a 
good clover field examine it earefully for seed. 
It is ordinarily figured that if there is a good 
stand of clover and more than twenty seeds per 
head, it is worth while to eut the crop for seed, 





While clover seed prices this year will probably 
not be as high as last year, it is almost certain 
that they will be high enough to make it well 
worth while to harvest any clover for seed 
which gives a promise of yielding more than 
two bushels per acre. 





NEW YORK APPROVES 

RANK LOWDEN converted some New York 
people the other day. He went back to 
Binghamton, New York, to address the Dairy- 
men’s League. In the course of his talk, he de- 
elared that what agriculture needed was equal- 
ity in legislation, a federal farm board, the 
equalization fee and the other features of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, with which western farm- 
ers are so familiar. He did not use the title, 
‘‘MeNary-Haugen,’’ «however. Some of our 
friends in New York have been trained to jump 
and roar whenever they hear that title. The 
governor caught them off their guard, with 
their prejudices asleep, and got them to listen 

to the essence of the MeNary-Haugen plan. 

The New York Evening Post, bitter oppo- 
nent of the MeNary-Haugen bill, in reporting 
the meeting, said: ‘‘Members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association, repre- 
senting many sections of the east, are generally 
more conservative than western agriculturists. 
The majority of them do not look with favor 
on the Haugen-MeNary farm relief proposal. 

sut they did not hesitate to instance their ap- 
proval of the program advocated by Mr. Low- 
den in his address of today.”’ 

And the program advocated by Mr, Lowden 
was the MeNary-Haugen program. The inci- 
dent shows how completely issues have been 
confused by appeals to prejudice. We believe 
that eastern farmers and most eastern business 
men would give as favorable a reception to the 
export plan as did the New York dairymen, if 
they could once see it as it is. 





IS IT LONG ENOUGH? 


OME folks have been congratulating them- 

selves on the president’s vacation in South 
Dakota on the ground that residence in the 
west for a while might teach him something 
about agriculture and its needs. It may be 
worth while, too, for some correspondents of 
metropolitan newspapers to be exposed to the 
air of an agricultural section for a while. Most 
of these correspondents, we gather, are start- 
ing from scratch; anything they learn of farm- 
ing will be clear gain. 

The correspondent of the New York Times 
sent this to his paper from South Dakota the 
other day : 

‘In general, the reports presented to the 
president indicated that the crops were most 
favorable in the west, due to the rains, and if 
no unfavorable conditions developed, the wheat 
and corn yields would be so large as to lessen 
the demands of the farmers for such radical 
legislation as price fixing, the chief provision 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill, vetoed by the pres- 
ident.”’ 

Anyone who ean write a sentence like that 
needs to stay in the farm country for a while. 
Sut will three months be long enough to do 
any good? 





ARGENTINE HOGS FOR THE BRITISH 
TRADE 

HE Swift Company, of Argentina, is trying 

to educate hog breeders down there to the 
production of the bacon type for the British 
market. In their advertising they run euts of 
the long-sided bacon type, and urge the Argen- 
tine breeders to produce this kind of hog in 
order to get the highest price on the British 
market. These farmers from below the equator 
will give us some interesting competition when 
they start exporting their corn more largely in 





the form of hogs. They are beginning to go 
at it in the same efficient way as they ap- 
proached the business of producing high-class 
cattle for the British market forty years ago. 
They are now more efficient in producing cattle 
than we are. Will they also learn how to beat 
us at the game of turning corn into hogs? 





DEBT REDUCTION 


HE treasury surplus for 1926 is estimated 

at $625,000,000. This is being applied to 
reduce the publie debt. This is real economy. 
Doubtless the record will be cited, as polities 
grows warm, to prove how carefully our public 
funds are being conserved. The facts are, of 
course, that both republican and democratic 
leaders fought hard to give the surplus back 
to big income tax-payers; only the middlewest- 
ern farm congressmen put up a real fight to 
let the surplus apply on the national debt. See 
that the credit goes where it is due. 


} Odds and Ends 


] WAS talking with one of the most experi- 

Lina livestock men of the corn belt about 
hog and cattle prices. Like myself, he ecouldn’t 
understand why hog prices went so low in spite 
of the light receipts. Relative to the normal 
situation at this time of year, the supply of fat 
cattle has been fully as heavy as the-supply of 
hogs, and yet for some reason the price of fat 
cattle has stayed very high at a time when hogs 
have dropped three dollars a hundred. We 
talked about the increase in the hog supply in 
Germany and Holland, but even after taking 
that into account we couldn’t help but feel that 
hog prices dropped altogether too far during 
the spring and early summer. We honestly felt 
that there must have been manipulation of some 
kind, and that the low price had been caused by 
something more than ordinary supply and de- 
mand conditions. 

The man who has grass going to waste does 
not know what to do. Stocker and feeder cat- 
tle of all kinds are selling at a dangerously 
high price. In view of the soft corn crop in 
prospect, it may be possible, however, to carry 
stocker cattle along on grass until November 
and then sell them to the men who are clamor- 
ing for stuff to which they can feed their soft 
corn. Soft corn years are usually bad for cattle 
feeders, altho the situation oftentimes improves 
during the spring following. The eattle market 
situation next winter is likely to be very peril- 
ous, especially for the inexperienced man. 




















N READING the big daily papers during the 

past month, I have been much interested in 
their great enthusiasm over the sensational rise 
in corn prices. It seems that the state of Iowa 
is about $27,000,000 ahead on what is left of 
the 1926 corn crop. This is a fine thing, but 
it would be wise if the same people who eall 
attention to the changed corn situation would 
also think of the drop in hog prices. Hog prices 
are about $3 a hundred lower now than most 
people expected they would be this summer. 
This means a loss almost as great as the corn 
price gain. On the whole, there is a little net 
gain because the situation had been against 
corn and in favor of hogs for so long that it 
was time to rearrange the burden, So far as 
the 1928 corn crop is concerned, it seems as 
tho Towa corn farmers, and especially those in 
the western part of the state, would gain at the 
expense of the corn farmers of Illinois and In- 
diana. No matter what the newspapers may 
say, the fact remains that the fundamental eco- 
nomic situation in the corn belt has not changed 
greatly during the past two months. Ilowa’s 
gain is counterbalanced by losses in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and a part of Missouri. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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HOG THIEVES PICK WRONG FARMER: 


Stealing From Story County Farmers Checked as Two Thieves Are Sentenced 


WO Story county, Iowa, thieves who were 

cautious and planned their stealing sys- 

tematically decided to steal Ivan John- 
son’s pigs, near McCallsburg. They had heard 
of a campaign to stop their trade, and so they 
decided it would pay to be careful. They even 
planned to pass the place up if a rain came; 
they didn’t want to leave any tracks. 

But even tho they made sure Johnson was not 
at home, they slipped and were caught. When 
they sized up Johnson’s place, they saw he was 
not a member of Wallaces’ Farmer Serviee Bu- 
reau. Easy, they thought. But Johnson joined 
the day they picked to rob him, That night, in- 
stead of getting away with pigs, the thieves 
left with the sheriff and now both are safely 
eared for in Iowa penal institutions. That’s 
how it happened that A. M. Moody was sen- 
tenced to ten years at Anamosa and Sanford 
Moklebust placed in the state training school 
for boys. 


Men Were Experienced Thieves 


There has been a lot of stealing in Story 
county the past year. Sheriff R. W. Nebergall 
has been on the jump ever since he took the of- 
fice, and he has captured many thieves who 
were stealing from farmers. To help him he has 
a group of vigilantes. These men are located in 
each town in the county and along the main 
highways so they can respond at the slightest 
call. But thieves will take chances, and when 
they get away with a job they soon laugh at the 
law, So it was with Sanford Moklebust. Altho 
only a young fellow, he had stolen pigs from a 
number of Story county farmers. He confessed 
it. In the spring, he got several from a farmer 
after working there a short time. In July, he 
took a few from another man, and during the 
winter he managed to pick up hogs here and 
there. He knew just how to get the hogs. 

Moody, another young fellow in McCallsburg, 
got acquainted with Moklebust, and together 
they planned raids. It was easy. All they had 
to do was be sure the faramer wasn’t home and 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


then get busy. Such a raid they contemplated 
on Memorial Day. Just outside of MeCallsburg 
lived Ivan Johnson. His hog house was handy. 
A rain on Memorial Day caused the thieves to 
postpone their trip. 

Saturday afternoon, June 4, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative called on Ivan Johnson 
and explained our campaign to stop farm thijev- 
ery. It appealed to the man, and especially 
when he remembered that his 
neighbors had been visited by 
thieves. So he joined the 
Service Bureau. That eve- 
ning he went to town, and 
while he was visiting with a 
friend they happened to hear 
something that. sounded sus- 
picious, Ivan heard his name 
mentioned, and so when he 
and his friend heard the word 
‘‘hogs,’’ they just knew some 
deviltry was afoot. They 
talked it over quickly and 

: planned their parts. Ivan 

Story County went about his shopping 

Thief while his friend, whom we 

will call Richard Roe, as the 

sheriff does not want his real identity to be re- 
vealed just yet, kept track of the conversation. 

Richard found out that Moody and Moklebust 
were going out right away to steal pigs from 
his friend Johnson. He hurried up and told 
Johnson, and the two immediately called up 
Sheriff Nebergall at Nevada, But the sheriff 
was tangled up with another case and he in 
turn tipped off his assistant deputy, Sam Ar- 
nold. Arnold and Roe left town without creat- 
ing any suspicion, while Johnson went about 
with his shopping. It was only a little after 
eight when the deputy and his assistant arrived 
at the Johnson farm. They hid, and hardly be- 
fore they were ready, up drove Moody and 
Moklebust. They had picked up a bottle of 














wine on the way out. Into the yard they drove, 
and stopped their Ford car. They knocked on 
Johnson’s door, to be sure Mrs. Johnson wasn’t 
home, and when all was quiet, they sat on the 
front porch and drank to their success. 

Then out to the hog house they went. Four 
pigs they had collected and placed in the ear 
when Arnold stepped out and arrested Moody. 
Moklebust saw trouble ahead and jumped out 
of the car and ran, 

With the prisoner and his stolen pigs, Arnold 
started to MeCallsburg, and met Johnson, who 
was just leaving town to go home. Arnold did 
not stop, however. He got in touch with the 
sheriff, who came out a bit later and started a 
search. Moklebust had hidden in an oat field, 
and when he became cold had crawled into a 
hay loft to shelter himself. But at daybreak 
he came out and was arrested by the sheriff. 
He confessed to the theft and told of many 
others he had been implicated in. Moody was 
not as free with his information, altho it was 
disclosed by the sheriff that he had been ar- 
rested before on other charges and paroled. 


Thieves Sentenced a Week Later 


However, when the two hog thieves came up 
before Judge Fry, at Nevada, a week later, they 
confessed, and Moody was sentenced to a ten- 
year term on a charge of breaking and entering. 
The pigs he had taken were only 25-pounders 
and would have been worth only a few dollars. 
Moklebust being a minor, was placed in the El- 
dora training school until he becomes of age. 

Johnson, who has his Service Bureau sign 
properly posted, was glad he had decided to join 
the Bureau, ‘‘I never realized I would be visit- 
ed by thieves so quickly,’’ he told me. ‘‘I guess 
they thought I was easy and they picked on me. 
Say, the first thing we thought of when we 
heard those fellows planning to steal my pigs 
was that reward. We sure are glad to get it. 
And we’re looking for a few more thieves in the 
county who don’t believe in signs either. 

So are Sheriff Nebergall and Richard Roe. 


THE TOBACCO FARMERS REVIVE POOL PLAN 


Disastrous Experience After Pool Quit Two Years Ago Brings Co-operative Revival 


ENTUCKY farmers seem never to do 
K their co-operating in a half-hearted way. 

Five years ago, a large majority of them 
were disgusted with the old system of tobacco 
auctions and joined in establishing great pool- 
ing associations to market their tobacco. These 
associations scored sensational successes in ad- 
vancing the price of tobacco to the farmers, and 
sentiment in Kentucky was overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable to them. This feeling was almost com- 
pletely reversed after a few years, when the 
pool members found that the non-members were 
benefiting almost as much thru pool operations 
as were the members, and were paying nene of 
the cost of operation ; nearly everybody in Ken- 
tueky then wished heartily that he had never 
heard of co-operative marketing. It was dur- 
ing this period that there occurred the suspen- 
sion of the dark tobaceo pool, an association of 
more than 71,000 tobacco farmers, 


Strong Reaction Has Now Set In 


Now the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme, because the day the dark tobacco pool 
suspended the bottom went out of the market 
and has stayed out ever since. There is not only 
a clamor for the re-establishment of the pool, 
but thousands of tobacco growers who formerly 
were outside the association are demanding the 
privilege of signing up in the new movement 
which is sweeping the dark tobacco belt of 
western Kentucky and central Tennessee. In 
addition, this movement is carrying over into 
central Kentucky and causing many of the 
lukewarm members of the burley pool to regain 
suddenly the enthusiasm which marked the for- 


By Herman Steen 


mation of that association in 1921. This new 
spirit of co-operative marketing in Kentueky 
is one of the most. remarkable things I have 
ever seen in the entire co-operative movement ; 
twice the Kentucky tobacco planters have tried 
the co-operative plan and have found it sue- 
cessful, only to diseard it when it did not work 
as smoothly as they thought it should. Now, 
they seem to be coming back under the co-opera- 
tive flag once more, determined that they will 
make that plan work to their advantage in spite 
of obstacles that killed their earlier efforts at 
co-operating. 


Thousands of Growers Sign Pledges 


The new dark tobacco pool will not begin 
operations until the 1927 crop is ready to sell— 
perhaps not until the 1928 crop moves. Altho 
the active campaign for membership has not 
begun, thousands and thousands of growers 
have signed pledges to join the new association, 
including many who never were members of the 
old organizations. The entire dark-leaf district 
in Tennessee, covering several counties, is now 
pledged more than 80 per cent. Elsewhere a 
number of counties have passed the 90 per cent 
mark, and the growers are reviving the old 
dream of a solid sign-up. At any rate, with 
the feeling as it is in Kentucky, it will not be 
sate in many places for non-members to attempt 
to grow tobacco. The new movement has taken 
a firm hold everywhere thruout the dark leaf 
district, except in the territory around Owens- 
boro, but the five cent price prevailing there 


has shocked the growers, and they are begin- 
ning a movement to fall in line with the others. 

If the dark tobaeco pool is re-established 
within a year, with a greater membership than 
before, and 80 or 90 per cent control of the 
crop, as now seems almost inevitable, a most 
remarkable chapter will be added to the history 
of co-operative marketing in Kentucky, The 
first tobacco pool was formed in 1906, when 
the price dropped to ruinous levels, and the 
desperate growers created a crude organization 
to hold tobacco off the market in order to deal 
with the powerful tobacco companies. For two 
years the companies would not buy from the or- 
ganization, Which continued to hold the tobaeco, 
until in 1908, as a last desperate measure, the 
farmers resolved to grow no tobacco. That 
move was successful, chiefly because those who 
dared to disobey the organization rule were 
visited by bands of armed and hooded men who 
rode at night; tobacco barns and warehouses 
were given to the torch, many people were 
killed, and finally federal troops were required 
to preserve peace. The desperate program of 
the growers met with success, however, and the 
tobacco companies bought all the stored tobacco 
at good prices, but thereupon the organization 
fell to pieces because the violence brought it 
into general disrepute. 


Dark Pool Had Troubles From Start 


There was a lull in the dark leaf belt until 
1922, when the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Co-op- 
erative Association was formed. The immedi- 
ate eause of its organization was the fear of the 
growers that their (Concluded on page 11) 
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Home-Making the Universal 


ansuagse 


1,100 Women at National Home Economics Meet in North Carolina 


sky’’ in western Carolina, past farm 

homes and town and city homes in half 
a dozen states, seeing the well-kept farmsteads 
in Iowa and Illinois, then the plain little places 
of southern Indiana, thence along roads that 
lead by southern colonial mansions and snow- 
white paddock fences in the Blue Grass state, 
and on into the mountains of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, where little unpainted shacks 
are the common lot and not the exception, many 
of them made of logs arid chinked with the red 


Divs from Iowa to the ‘‘land of the 


By Josephine Wylie 


home practices. Leaders in home economies 
work all over the country were there, and teach- 
ers, writers of cook books, writers of books on 
all sorts of subjects that relate to the home. 
Then there was a large group representing the 
people who make the things used around a 
home, such as stoves, refrigerators, cooking 
utensils, foods, Silk goods manufacturers were 
represented ; so, too, were the makers of all sorts 
of cotton goods, all presenting the newest and 

latest. Outstanding au- 








thorities on the mental 
health of children and 
child training were at 
the meeting. And ex- 
tension workers from 
practically every state 
were in attendance as a 
vo-between for home- 
makers in the most re- 
mote country districts. 
There was also a large 
group of so-called busi- 
ness home economics 
women, whose work has 


men to get the most pos- 
sible use from the time 
and labor-saving equip- 
ment, the food and the 
material used in every 
department of home- 
making. Sueh_ things 
were discussed as how 








Typical farming country in western North Carolina 


earth of that part of the country—all of this 
grand moving picture of homes made a splen- 
did introduction into the twentieth annual 
meeting of the American Home Economies As- 
sociation, which I attended at Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 20 to 25. The experiences of 
seeing these thousands of homes in all the vari- 
ety they presented, of talking with mountaineer 
farm women, and seeing their tiny places and 
poking into their gardens, gave the deepest sig- 
nificance to this biggest of home-makers’ meet- 
ings. For I kept seeing thruout the five days 
of meetings how every home, whether town or 
eountry, was having its problems brought up 
and discussed, and that however hidden apart 
it might be, it might still be reached and made 
a happier one thru the same interest, the uni- 
versal language of home-making, 


Better Living for the Farm Family 


Back in the old days, meetings of this sort 
were held for the sole enlightenment of teach- 
ers of what was then called domestic economy. 
Now that mothers and grandmothers are to the 
fore with their studies along various lines of 
adult education, practically the whole purpose 
of this big annual meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association is to eall together 
all of the people who are working for the wo- 
man in the home who would seek to advance 
herself and find better living for herself and 
her family. Whereas, cooking and clothing and 
economies were at one time something detached 
from homes and families, they are now quite 
definitely related to them, as the entire pro- 
gram of the twentieth meeting of the Home 
Economies Association brought out. 

There were women at this meeting, and men, 
too, who had very special training along the 
lines of better home-making, and they were cer- 
tainly a varied lot. There were the people who 
write the bulletins down at Washington, D. C., 
in the Bureau of Home Economies, which was 
instituted by Henry C. Wallace when he was 
secretary of Agriculture. They brought the 
latest in research on textiles and clothing, on 
foods and nutrition, on health, child training, 
parent education. This included the latest in- 
formation on vitamins and what is good in 





to keep silks in good 
condition, qualifications 
for good soap, getting 
best service out of washing machines and all 
manner of power equipment. 

The opening session of the week ineluded a 
report of progress. Lita Bane, president of the 
association, called for reports from the eight 
sections that make up the membership within 
the home economies group, namely home-mak- 
ers, food and nutrition, textiles, art in the home, 
business home economies, extension, institution 
and edueation as repre- 


to do with helping wo- ' 


She and others told about the schools started in 
the past year and a half, which were attended 
altogether by parents who are seeking better 
knowledge for their jobs as parents. 

Further on the subject of mental hygiene and 
child development, Dr. D. A. Thom, of Massa- 
chusetts, author of some of the best books on 
the understanding of children, told how bad 
training in childhood causes any number of ills 
later. He said an astounding percentage of per- 
sons go thru life with their minds working only 
at half normal efficiency, simply because they 
didn’t get the right training when they were 
two-year-olds. He pointed out the bad effects 
that tantrums and temper habits may work in 
later life, claiming that ill-health, bossiness, 
jealousy and other mental twists that make for 
unhappiness and unpopularity in adults are 
traceable to these and other bad habits. 


Co-operative Marketing by Farm Women 


A distinetly rural note was struck by Mrs. R. 
A. Redfearn, a farm woman who is also a home 
demonstration agent in a North Carolina coun- 
ty. She told about the co-operative marketing 
being done by farm women over the state, and 
of the operation of twenty-six markets to which 
women bring butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, 
flowers, fruits and every sort of farm produce. 
She also told of a system they had of marketing 
by parcel post, of poultry, eggs and baked and 
canned goods. She has helped many women to 
find their specialty in cooking or in gardening, 
and to develop these to the place where they 
had a steady market. All marketed materials 
are first judged by a sample, which must meet 
rather high standards. Thus the women are 
able to do work in their spare time that brings 
them a fair margin of profit. 

It seemed to me that the program makers 
were wise when they included a philosopher 
speaker: on this big home-makers’ program and 
chose Will Durant, author of that splendid 
book, ‘‘The Story of Philosophy,’’ to make the 
talk. He told the story of progress in home and 
family life, starting with the early ages, and 
said that homes are better today than im any 
period of history because homes now are éo0-op- 





sented by schools and 
colleges, All the reports 
showed growth and a 
definite trend toward 
relating the work in ev- 
ery section with actual 
homes. 

The prevalent notion 
that the American fam- 
ily consists of two par- 
ents and three children 
was characterized as a 
myth by Doctor Hazel 
Kyrk, a home economist 
of note. Her conclusion 
is based upon an analy- 
sis made recently by her 
in which she found that 
the average size was 4.3 
persons. Doctor Kyrk 
brought out the facet 
that numerous serious 
discussions of family 
problems and of stan- 
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dards of living have 
been based upon the 
false supposition of the 
famous family of five, that we need to revise 
much of the home management material. 

In the field of child health, Emma A. Win- 
slow, director of research in a large eastern 
school, reviewed her work from the start. She 
said previous to the war the mal-nourished child 
had been of interest medically, but in recent 
years he was discovered to be an educational 
problem as well. Ten years ayo it was the ex- 
ceptional teacher who felt personal responsibil- 
ity for the health supervision and instruction of 
her pupils, while now it is the accepted thing. 


French Broad river near Asheville 


erative associations with duties quite definitely 
understood by the members of the family. 

A definitely southern atmosphere permeated 
the convention. There were negro spirituals 
and Carovlina folk songs. There were more fried 
chicken dinners than any other kind, with beat- 
en biscuits and all of the other trimmings for 
which southern cooked meals are famous, with 
tales and traditions of the beloved southland 
from soft-voiced southerners. High up in the 
Blue Ridge mountains, the hot unpleasantness 
of a southern summer was far below. 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Killing Bind-Weed—Cutting Silage In the Field 


By JAY WHITSON 


\ THERE there are not enough silos 

in a neighborhood to make up a 
silo-filling ring, the machine that cuts 
the corn into silage in the field should 
be given consideration. Last year I 
talked to men in three different groups 
that were using a field cutting silage 
cutter. One grovp that filled three 
silos 16x40 and one filling five silos, 
several of which were 14x32, were sat- 
isfied with the field cutting machines. 
A group in Shelby county that had 
eight or nine silos to fill had used a 
field cutting machine several years, 
and these men were anything but en- 
thusiastic about theirs. In fact, several 
had not filled their silos for a year or 
more. 

This spring, O. W. Johnson, who lives 
on the east line of Marshall county, 
Iowa, told me of his experience. He 
filled his two silos with the ordinary 
type of silo filling machinery for about 
ten years. The last three years he and 
two neighbors have used a field cut- 
ting machine. It does not do the job 
very fast, but it only requires six or 
seven men. The job is completed with 
the four silos while the corn is at its 
best for making silage. 

The small number of men required 
will appeal especially to men in com- 
munities where only a few men have 
silos or fill them. The slower rate of 
filling makes the machines less adapt- 
ed to large rings, it appears. There 
probably is also the problem of well- 
drained soil during a wet fall, tho with 
the power take-off on many tractors 
this is less bothersome than before 
power take-offs came into use. On roll- 
ing land these machines may not do 
so well, as large and complicated tools 
are always somewhat difficult to use 
on hillsides. 





Bind-weed, or wild morning-glory as 
it is commonly called, is the most 
widely distributed bad weed in central 
Towa, if my observations in the nine 
counties that I have visited since corn 
plowing has begun are correct. Judg- 
ing by the opinions of a considerable 
number of farmers, bind-weed infested 
fields are rapidly increasing. I have 
been trying to get an adequate idea as 
to how successful the different meth- 
ods of fighting this pest are. 

I am constantly struck by three facts 
in regard to conquering this weed. The 
farmers who are following a definite 
short rotation containing a legume that 
is left for pasture or hay for at least 
one year, are reducing bind-weed rath- 
er rapidly. When the hogs use the 
fields either for pasture or hogging 
down the corn, every two or three 
years, bindweed makes no progress in 
gaining possession of the farm. The 
thoro rooting over of a badly infested 
field will reduce the glories 90 per 
cent or more very commonly. 

Extra cultivations of the corn field 
after the corn is up:are not particular- 
ly effective in getting rid of bind-weed 
in a corn field that is badly infested. 
If the experience of several men who 
have cleaned up badly infested fields is 
a sound basis on which to go, a delay 
of planting for at least two weeks after 
the usua! time, if preceded by special 
soil preparation, is far more effective. 
Some have found that allowing the 
hogs the run of a badly infested field 
until after the rest of the corn is plant- 
ed, is helpful. They then plow, work 
down the seed-bed thoroly with the 
disk and harrow, and plant the corn all 
within a few days. 

Others have found fall plowing or 
early spring plowing can be handled 
most effectively by allowing the badly 
infested field to lie without being 
touched for several weeks until after 
the rest of the corn is all planted. The 
field is then disked very thoroly and 
as deeply as possible. A tractor drawn 
tandem disk is particularly effective 





in doing this job well, it appears. The 
corn is planted as soon as the disk and 
harrow get all the glories that haye 
started. “Blind plowing” and cross 
harrowing before the corn comes up 
add to the effectiveness of the clean- 
up, judging by the number of glory 
conquerors who make use of it. Hoe- 
ing ‘or pulling glories by hand is a 
very tedious, slow and expensive way 
of getting them under control. 





New roads that have been and are 
being laid out in the building of our 
state highway system are frequently 
leaving farmers with small and irreg- 
ular shaped fields cut off by a high- 





way from the remainder of the farm. 
In the past railroads have done the 
same, but gradually the irregular 
fields have been sold or traded to men 
owning farms adjacent to the cut-off 
portion. The new highways often leave 
a small field entirely surrounded by 
roads. 

How can these small, irregular or 
cut-off fields be most effectively used? 
They are a nuisance to put into corn 
or other tilled crops. They are ill-fit- 
ted for pasture, since’ they generally 
have no water supply. Seeding them 
to alfalfa has been the method used by 
several farmers along State Highway 
No. 24, in Warren and Madison coun- 
ties, when the new roadway cut off 
small fields or patches. I do not know 
of a better use for such fields and for 
other small fields irregular in shape 
that are well drained. It is a lot less 
bothersome to put up hay on an irreg- 
ular shaped field than to run a gang 
plow, or check or plow corn. 

















Ready for a fight with weeds—Jerry Fox, of Hancock county, Iowa. 





CUTTING OATS FOR HAY 


Early Cutting May Save Clover Seeding 


VERY year some oats are harvested | from near the surface, it greatly re- 


for grain that would have returned 
more if cut for hay. A dry May and 
June will so shorten the straw that 
some fields or parts of fields can not 
be cut with a binder satisfactorily. A 
year with plenty of rain during the 
oats growing season will produce 
fields or parts of fields that go down 
badly before the oats mature. There 
will be a very considerable acreage of 
this rank-growing oats that will not 
mature normally this year. Cutting it 
for hay will yield a larger feed return 
than letting it go for grain. 

Men who have oats seeded to some 
legume should make a special effort to 
cut for hay any portion of the oats 
that appears to offer a good prospect 
of lodging before the oats are ripe. It 
is rarely, if ever, that red, sweet or 
alsike clover will live thru on any 
spot where the oats go down a week 
or more before they are cut. Failure is 
so certain that we may take it for 
granted that unless we use the mower 
ten days or two weeks before the time 
to use the binder, there will be no clo- 
ver where the oats lodged. 

When oats go down, they rarely fill 
their kernels satisfactorily. Generally 
there is little in the hull. Their value 
for feed or sale is low. Not infrequent- 
ly a small percentage of light oats har- 
vested from a low spot or draw where 
the oats lodged will lower the grade 
and price of oats sold. 

Anyone who is especially anxious to 
give the new seeding the best possible 
chance to make a full stand should 
consider cutting the oats for hay even 
tho they stand up well and promise to 
mature satisfactorily. Taking off the 
oats ten days early gives the clover or 
alfalfa a better chance. During the last 
few days before harvest, oats make the 
greatest demand on the soil for mois- 
ture, Since this water must be taken 





duces the supply available for the clo. 
ver or other legume, which commonly 
is not yet very deep-rooted. 


Oats Make Good Grade of Hay 


Not only is making oats into hay of- 
ten desirable from the point of view 
of field conditions, but also from the 
point of view of the needs of the live- 
stock. On account of the unfavorable 
conditions during the spring and early 
summer of 1926, the percentage of 
farmers who failed to get a stand of 
clover was large. Those who have not 
seeded soybeans, sudan or other crops 
for hay should consider cutting oats 
for hay to meet at least part of their 
livestock needs. It makes a high grade 
hay, not quite equal to fine alfalfa or 
red clover, but much superior to tim- 
othy. It is good for cattle, sheep and 
horses. It is especially relished by 
young stock. It is somewhat laxative 
and is especially desirable for part of 
the ration during the winter months, 

Many delay cutting the oats for hay 
until they are too near maturity. Oats 
make less palatable hay when cut at 
that time, and the hay is more diffi- 
cult to handle if the oats are almost 
ready to harvest for grain. The dough 
Stage is the ideal time, altho when milk 
still shows is not too early if the oats 
have already lodged. 


The difficulty of handling oat hay 
has discouraged its use. Anyone who 
has tried to pitch it onto the top of a 
load by hand is inclined to say “Never 
again!”—and with justification. Hay 
loaders handle it rather well. Keep- 
ing it on the wagon between the field 
and the barn -is not as easy as with 
clover or alfalfa, but this fact is not 
serious enough to keep people from 
cutting oats for hay. With modern 


loaders and rakes, the difficulties of 
handling are reduced until the more 





extensive use of oats for hay is jus- 
tified. 

Oats for hay should be raked soon 
after cutting. To allow complete cur- 
ing in the swath makes very poor hay. 
The stems leach and become brittle— 
really no better than threshed straw. 
The heads shatter badly in handling. 
Raking the same day as cut, with a 
side-delivery in a single windrow, if 
the crop is heavy, and a double one if 
light, is generally best. It is best to 
allow only three or four hours to elapse 
before cutting and raking, if it is a hot, 
windy day. Raking too soon is less 
harmful than not soon enough. 





Farmer Dramatizes Fight for 
Equality 
The Cerro Gordo co-operatives and 
the Cerro Gordo County Farm Bureau 
met for an unusual program, June 9. 
The principal features were an ad- 
dress by Dr. H. C. Taylor, and the pre- 


| sentation of a play by a group of farm- 
| ers. The play was of the type designed 





to dramatize a moral and force the les- 
son home to the audience. In this re- 
spect it tied up nicely with Doctor Tay- 
lor’s address. 

R. A. Holman, of Rockwell, a veteran 
co-operator, well known to most folks 
in the farmers’ elevator movement and 
Farm Bureau, was the author and di- 
rector of the play. The first act showed 
three groups, one the plutocrats, ann- 
other southern planters, and the third 
western farmers, all playing for the 
prize of prosperity, but with the cards 
stacked by the leader of the plutocrats. 
Naturally, the farm groups lost. 

The first act closes with the folks 
from the west and south objecting to 
the way in which the game was played. 
The second act shows farmers of the 
south and west getting together and 
deciding to nominate a candidate for 
president to run against the candidate 
of the plutocrat group. Someone nom- 
inates “John Laurey,” and another 
farmer jumps up to ask what party 
this man and his supporters belong to. 
One of the southern delegates rises and 
says: 

“Mr. Chairman, I believe I under- 
stand the gentleman’s sentiment. We- 
all of the south have been quite solid 
for party, but we-all can see, and you- 
all understand, with the cards stacked 
against us, party fealty as it exists to- 
day simply becomes the tie that deliv- 
ers us to the shambles. In other words, 
the merited reward of our labor be- 
comes a golden calf for industry. Mr. 
John Laurey, if you are willing to sac- 
rifice self, to sacrifice party, in an ef- 
fort to have Uncle Sam understand he 
must have equality of opportunity for 
all something more than an idle jest, 
then we-all of the south are willing to 
join you-all of the north to gain a vic 
tory of principle, regardless of party.” 

The third act shows the election, 
with the farmers’ candidate winning 
and with a final scene in which Uncle 
Sam exhorts them all to “play the game 
of give and take; be fair; for only on 
the basis of equality of opportunity. to 
all can this flag be kept aloft.” 





Farmers’ Picnic at Muscatine 


One of the big farm picnics of the 
summer is to be held July 4, at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, by the Farmers’ Union. 
Twenty-five thousand farmers are ex- 
pected. The Farmers’ Defense League 
and the Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion are co-operating with the Farm- 
ers’ Union in holding this picnic, which 
will be held at Weed’s Park. 

The program will open with a basket 
dinner at 12 o’clock. Early in the af- 
ternoon there will be a pageant en- 
titled, “Custer’s Last Stand,” and day- 
light fireworks. The speaking program 
at 3 o’clock will be featured by ad- 
dresses by Milo Reno, president of the 
Farmers’ Union of Iowa, and James 
Steadman, of the Iowa Federation of 
Labor. A balloon ascension, a band 
concert and fireworks in the evening 
will finish up the day. There will be 
no admission charges. 
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NOTES ON CO-OPERATION 


Canadian Wheat Pools—Direct Shipping 


VISITOR from Canada stopped in 

the office the other day to tell us 
something about the workings of the 
Canada wheat pools. So far the ex- 
periment has been phenomenally suc- 
cessful. The pool has taken over the 
elevators of the Saskatchewan group; 
and now, in addition to handling the 
sales as a unit, it is also operating 
several hundred country elevators. Our 
friend reported that the cost of han- 
dling at these elevators was lower 
than it had been under the old system, 
a fact which surprised me and will 
probably surprise most of those who 
doubt the efficiency of large line ele- 
vator systems. 

They have in Canada, however, two 
sources of efficiency and economy that 
do not go with the ordinary local ele- 
vator in this section. Since the man- 
ager at each point doesn’t have to 
worry about selling problems, he can 
be purely a detail man in handling the 
grain as it comes in and in shipping it 
out. The sales problems, which re- 
quire more experience and more brains 
and higher pay, are handied by the 
group at headquarters. It is easier, of 
course, to get a man who can unload 
grain than a man who can do this and 
in addition figure out the best market 
for the grain. 

Their strong point is the big volume 
that comes to the elevators because 
they are agencies of the pool. A big 
percentage of the wheat growers are 
signed up in the pool. Whereas in this 
state an elevator that handles better 
than 200,000 bushels a year is rather 
the exception, in that territory the av- 
erage seems to be that high or higher. 
Fairly low overhead and a big volume 
of course keep the costs of handling 
down. 

Our Canadian friend, however, ad- 
mitted that the pool had not yet really 
met the test of adverse conditions. 
Prices have been fairly good since the 
pool started, and it has been easy to 
keep the members lined up. Now, with 
a big debt assumed in the purchase of 
elevator facilities and with the proba- 
bility that marketing conditions will 
be harder rather than easier, in the 
future there may be some _ trouble. 
There are three conditions, according 
to our friend, that promise some diffi- 
culties and require action. 

The first of these is the danger of 
ever-increasing production. Good 
prices for wheat have forced up land 
prices and they have brought more 
and more land under cultivation. With 
the cost of production increased by 
higher land values and by forcing mar- 
ginal acres into use, there is a prob- 
ability of trouble if wheat prices sag 
for a season or two. 

Another problem is the matter of fi- 
nancing. There is no intermediate 
credit system in Canada such as we 
have in this countfy, and which has 
been of some use to a number of co- 
operatives. The big banks in Canada 
are under the control of rather con- 
servative business men who are not 
entirely pleased with the development 
of co-operation in the prairie prov- 
inces. There is always a chance that 
loans may be called suddenly, and that 
the orderly marketing program of the 
pool may be wrecked as a result. 
Farmers up there are talking about 
creating a financing company of their 
own, possibly in the form of an insur- 
ance company, which will specialize in 
farm policies and lend some of its 
available funds to the pool. 

The problem of local interest is 
somewhat of a problem. Wheat farm- 
ers on the average are a fairly select 
group with a fair amount of educa- 
tion. Being in one-crop territory, all 
the farmers around the shipping point 
are pretty much concerned about the 
workings of the pool. Yet while the 
shipping territory is the local unit for 
electing representatives, who in turn 
elect representatives to the annual 
convention, there is not much actual 


work for the local to do. The elevator 
is under the control of headquarters, 
and the local is nothing more than a 
talking local with no real functions. 
Whether farmer interest can be main- 
tained sufficiently to insure a close 
check on the management of the or- 
ganization and to insure support for 
the pool is a question. 

Probably the most encouraging fact 
about the future of the 
wheat pool is that a number of the 
folks up there recognize that they 
have these problems to meet, and are 
trying to take steps to do it. A co- 
operative that is willing to admit that 
it still has something to learn is in a 
fairly satisfactory position. The only 
really desperate case in the co-opera- 
tive field is that of the organization 
that believes it is really doing every- 
thing in exactly the right way and 
will never need to change. 

Folks who believe that all shipments 
of livestock should be sent to the 
terminals, and that centralized selling 
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and direct shipping are bad practices, 
ought to read the following paragraphs 
from the talk of F. G. Ketner at Ames. 
This is about the same speech that Mr. 
Ketner made at the meeting of the 
National Livestock Producers. Ket- 
ner is general manager of the East- 
ern States Company and director of 
the livestock marketing of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. He said: 
“Co-operative shipping of livestock 
direct from the feed lot to the packer 
is a desirable supplement to terminal 
marketing. This has been amply dem- 
onstrated in Ohio. The Ohio Live- 
stock Co-operative Association and the 
Producers’ Co-operative Commission 
Associations of Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh in 1924 established and 
have since operated the Eastern States 
Company, a producer-owned and con- 
trolled co-operative organization, mer- 
chandising livestock directly to slaugh- 
terers. It is, therefore, obvious that 
this new type of livestock marketing 
organization is not in competitiog with 
county or terminal co-operative agen- 


Trips Thru the Corn Belt 


Auto Tourists Can See Unique Grotto at West Bend 











Grotto of the Redemption, at West Bend, Iowa. 


F YOU happen to be near Emmets- 
burg, or plan to go north to Algona 
from Humboldt, take the time to drive 
down to West Bend in the southeast- 
ern corner of Palo Alto county and 
see one of the most unique bits of 
work to be found in the United States. 
They call it the Grotto of the Redemp- 
tion, in West Bend, but I call it one 
of the prettiest pieces of hand work to 
be found any place I have ever been. 
The grotto is made of many colored 
bits of stone, pieced together in fan- 
tastic designs and grouped about a 
central niche in which an altar has 
been placed. 

It has been built in the side of a hill 
and faces a small lake. About it are 
many pretty gardens so that you can 
easily imagine for a moment that you 
have stepped into some fairy land. 
When you examine it closer you will 
see that work, hours and hours of it, 
have been required to create the fan- 
tastic symbols and designs. 

The grotto was started and built by 
Father P. M. Dobberstein, who is the 
pastor of the Catholic church nearby. 
For ten years he has labored daily, 
adding a bit more to his plan and the 
structure, altho it is only partly fin- 
ished, shows real skill. This summer 
Father Dobberstein is building a dome 
over the grotto and when this is fin- 
ished he will have a miniature chapel 
of decided beauty. 

Grotto Solidly Built 

The grotto is built on a concrete 
foundation and reinforced with steel. 
On the outside of the concrete there 
has been arranged many colored bits 


of rock that have been gathered from 
all parts of the United States. The an- 
tique effect is given by a base of 
limestone shipped from the Wisconsin 
limestone cliffs along the Mississippi 
river. Arches and stars are made of 
tiny bits of quartz and stalactites that 
glisten red and pink in the sunshine. 
Mica is placed where the sun’s rays 
will strike it, and “fool’s gold,” or iron 
pyrites, add a golden luster to the 
rocks. 

Inside the grotto is a statue of the 
Virgin Mary and the surrounding arch 
and background are made of white 
rocks that remind one of a painting. 
Electric lights have been fitted in 
among the rocks and the effect at 
night must be magnificent. 

Father Dobberstein was away the 
day I called. His workman said he 
was looking for more rocks near Seat- 
tle. I ventured a guess the father 
must be busy to have accomplished as 
much as he had. “Sure he is, but he 
likes it.” With that the man went 
ahead digging up a place for a side- 
walk. 

There is a picnic ground about the 
lake and every Sunday in the summer 
hundreds of people come to West 
Bend, first to worship, then to enjoy 
themselves admiring the grotto and 
picnicking about the minuature lake. 

West Bend is fifteen miles from a 
primary highway either at Emmets- 
burg or the Algona road, but the road 
is graveled all the way and it is worth 
a couple of hours of your time any 
day to see the finest grotto in the 
state.—W. E. Drips. 


cies, but is supplemental to these ex- 
isting livestock marketing organiza- 
tions. It is another piece of livestock 
marketing machinery designed to cor- 
relate with marketing organizations in 
order to more efficiently and effect- 
ively market livestock. 

“Tho but three years old, the East- 
ern States Company merchandised di- 
rectly to packers last year livestock 
to the value of approximately $5,040,- 
471.09. Of this volume, 99,160 aogs 
originated at concentration points op- 
erated by the county livestock co-op 
erative associations and were sold on 
the basis of yield direct to twenty-two 
eastern killers and packers, including 
both independent slaughterers and 
some of the largest packers in the in- 
dustry. 

“Three years ago no hogs were co-° 
operatively merchandised direct to 
packers from Ohio. Last year, twenty- 
three out of every 100 hogs marketed 
co-operatively went direct to packers 
thru the Eastern States Company, an 
increase of 300 per cent over 1924. 
Around 35 per cent of the hogs market- 
ed in Ohio last year went direct to 
packers. Of this total number, the 
Eastern States Company marketed ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 

“The Eastern States Company incor- 
porates the principle of centralized 
selling and decentralized or direct 
shipping. It saves for producer and 
packer the needless expense of ter 
minal markets and the extra local 
freight and handling costs involved, 
and preserves to the producer the ben- 
efits of centralized selling. In direct 
shipping as practiced thruout the cen- 


. tral and western part of the corn belt, 


the price, weight, grade and dockage 
of hogs are determined exclusively by 
the packer after the animals are in 
his possession. In centralized selling 
and direct shipping in Ohio, the price, 
grade and weight are determined be- 
fore the hogs leave the concentra- 
tion yards. The sale is consummated 
with the packer on identically the 
same terms as at the market but the 
hogs move direct at a saving of from 
15 to 40 cents per hundred. 
“Hogs moving direct from concentra- 
tion yards to packer net the producer 
slightly more and cost the packer 
slightly less than the same hogs 
moved thru a terminal market. Under 
existing conditions and with the utili- 
zation of the proper organization, this 
is a most logical and economical 
method of merchandising hogs.” 





Director Heikens of the Farmers’ 
Union Mutual Insurance Company was 
in the other day to bring a report of 
the financial statement of the com- 
pany. It shows total assets of over 
$300,000, and insurance in force of 
over $6,000,000. In addition to the lo 
cal reserves of $242,000, the company 
has $50,000 in surplus and undivided 
dividends. Two hundred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars are in the form of 
first mortgage loans. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Union wnder 
Milo Reno has shown in this, as in 
several other things, unusual enter- 
prise and surprising ability to start 
out on a shoestring and make the 
business go in spite of lack of capital. 
It took over the livestock commission 
companies at St. Paul and Chieago 
after the Equity had run them in the 
hole, and has made fairly successful 
commission firms out of them. It at- 
tempted to reorganize the Equity Ex- 
change itself and altho this concern is 
still in the hands of a receiver, some 
gains are apparently being made. The 
life insurance company was an equally 
daring experiment; but with policies in 
force among Farmers’ Union members 
in most of the middle western states 
and the increasing volume of business, 
it seems probable that this firm in the 
future may be an important factor both 
in the insurance and the farm loan 
field.—D. R. M. 
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A Packer’s View on Hog Prices | 


We commend the following letter 
from Jay Decker, the Mason City 
packer, to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of our readers: 


“You no doubt know the situation in | 


the packing business that has prevailed 
during the past six months. On ac- 
count of the lack of export business, 
pork products have backed up until 
the stocks are very materially heavier 
than a year ago. Because of this fact 
the price of products has declined rap- 
idly, and the price of live hogs has 
followed along in its step. 

“The Institute of American Meat 
Packers held a special convention re- 
cently and voted a considerable sum 
of money to put on an advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate consumption, es- 
pecially of hams and bacon. 

“It is their idea to acquaint the con- 
suming public with the fact that prices 
are comparatively low and also of the 
goodness of ham and bacon in the diet 
during the summer months. 

“For the past two or three years I 
have been advocating a continuous ad- 
vertising campaign to be put in by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
similar to the campaigns that are al- 
ways in evidence in the magazines and 
daily papers advertising oranges, 
prunes, etc. We believe that the pro- 
posed campaign is a start towards the 
continuous advertising of meat and 
meat products. 

“The thought that I want to convey 
to you in connection with this special 
campaign is this: Because of the 
fact that pork products have accumu- 
lated in such a great volume, that the 
packers have suffered very materially, 
and if somehow the situation was 
brought home to the farmer, I am 
sure that he would be willing to help 
relieve the situation by making it a 
special point to buy more hams and 
bacon, 

“It is my honest opinion that if the 
producer had made it a point sixty 
days ago to consume all the hams and 
bacon they. possibly could, that we 
would not have seen the radical de- 
cline in the price of live hogs. 

“I am writing this thought to you 
because I believe through the maga- 
zines and papers that reach the pro- 
ducer the producer could be warned 
as to what was coming, and I am sat- 
isfied they would be only too glad to 
do their part. 

“I have made the statement a num- 
ber of times that if every farmer in 
the United States bought one ham 
that our surplus stocks would be 
cleaned up, and I am sure that this re- 
duction of stocks would prevent hog 
prices from going down, at least a cent 
a pound.” 





Lighting Plant Battery Repairs 
A Chatsworth, fTIll., correspondent 

writes: 

“T have a 32-volt light plant which 
has given seven years service. There 
are several dead cells in my battery, 
and I would like to know how many 
cells I can take out without injuring 
my plant. Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated.” 

You cannot operate your plant safely 
or satisfactorily with any of the cells 
removed. Taking out cells will cause 
the generator to send an excessive 
current through the remaining cells, 
quickly ruining them, and perhaps the 
generator as well. Also every cell 
taken out cuts down the voltage that 
much and your lights will burn dim, 
your electric iron will not heat prop- 
erly, and any small motors will fall 
off in power and speed. 

You should have a good service or 
battery man look over your battery 
and see just what condition it is in. 
It apparently has never been repaired 
and probably the negative plates are 
in good shape, and it needs only new 
positive plates, new separators, and 
fresh electrolyte. If it has given you 
seven years’ service, it doesn’t owe 
you very much, especially if you can 
get four or five years more life by 
putting in the repairs mentioned. 








Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of June, 1927, av- 
eraged $12.20 a hundred, or about 40 
cents a hundred higher than in April 
and May. Well finished heavy steers 


| continue to have a marked advantage 


over the light steers. 

Thirteen hundred pound steers mar- 
keted in June of 1927 were fattened on 
corn which cost 76.8 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average 
of ten years it has required the equiva- 
lent of 83.3 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding December into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the June market. 
Last December, a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $68.50. The cost of a 1,300-pound 





steer finished in June was around 
$132.47, The selling price was $12.20 
a hundred or $158.60 a head, which 
would indicate that 1,300-pound fat 
steers in June brought a profit of 
around $26.13 a head. 

Feeding corn to heavy steers has 
been an unusually profitable business 
during the past six months. These 
profits will not continue indefinitely. 
In fact, the present price of corn and 
the present price of 1,000-pound feeder 
steers makes it essential that fat steers 
next fall sell for a price better than 
$13 a hundred if they are to show 
any profit. During next winter we 
expect our steer chart to join our hog 
chart in a loss area, 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in June of 1927 aver- 
aged about $8.90 a hundred, or nearly 
$3 a hundred lower than during the 
winter months. A break of this sort in 
the face of light receipts is almost im- 
possible to account for. 

A price of $8.90 a hundred at Chi- 
cago for hogs in June is equivalent to 
81-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, 
or about 60 cents a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms. This is about 20 cents a 
bushel lower than corn has actually 
been selling for on Iowa farms. It is 
evident, therefore, that it is now much 
less profitable than usual to feed corn 
to hogs. ss 

Our chart, which is presented here- 
with, is based on the price of corn dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for hogs marketed in June of 1927 was 
76.5 cents a bushel. As a ten-year av- 
erage, hogs have sold in the month of 
June for a price equivalent to 12.1 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
12.1 bushels of 76.5-cent corn gives a 
cost of $9.26 a hundred for the month 





and Losses 


of June, 1927. The actual price was 
$8.90 a hundred, or there was a loss of 
36 cents a hundred. The loss period 
which has now started will probably 
continue for at least a year. 

We believe that hogs during May and 
June have been unjustifiably low and 
that there should be some reaction up- 
ward during July and August on all 
except heavy hogs and packing sows. 
We doubt, however, if this advance 
will be more than $1 a hundred. Hog 
prices, after their customary break 
during late October, November and 
December this winter, should strength- 
en considerably during February and 
March. The low prices during the past 
few months have greatly reduced the 
number of sows bred for fall farrow, 
and this should strengthen hog prices 
considerably during the summer of 
1928. However, with corn prices as 
high as they now give promise of be- 
ing, it seems that it will be difficult 
to make much money by feeding corn 
to hogs at any time during the next 
year or eighteen months. 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Side Delivery Rake Valuable 
Hay Tool 


Farmers are becoming more con- 
vinced of the valuable features of the 
side delivery rake, much of this being 
due to its increasing use with alfalfa, 
but it is just as valuable with red 
clover or almost any other hay crop. 

With this machine the hay is raked 
into windrows as soon as it is wilted 
and there allowed to cure. The wind- 
row is turned once and sometimes 
twice during the curing process to 
insure even curing. 

Curing these crops in the windrow 
insures that the stems and leaves will 
cure at a more uniform rate, thus 
preserving more of the leaves, which 
are the most valuable part of the 
plant. 

In the event of rain after the hay is 
raked, it should be turned with the 


| Side delivery rake as soon as the top 


of the windrow becomes somewhat 
dry. Turning the hay onto dry ground 
at this time will permit it to cure 
more rapidly than would be the case 
if it were in the swath at the time of 
the rain, the crops men say. 

In raking with the side delivery, it 
is advisable to drive in the same di- 
rection as the hay was cut, raking 
two swaths together. In turning the 
hay in the windrow after it is par- 
tially cured, drive in the same direc- 
tion as in the previous raking and 
turn the windrow with the rear end 
of the rake in a manner similar to 
turning a furrow with a plow. In 
other words, the windrow should be 
turned so that the previous bottom 
side is up. This will avoid moving 
the hay any more than necessary and 
minimize the loss of leaves and if 
properly done will turn the swath over 
without tangling the swath into a ropy 
nature. 





Toward Justice In State 
Taxation 
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(Continued from page 3) 
are paying three times as much per 
capita as city people in state and coun- 
ty taxes. If justice were accomplished 
the savings each year to farmers would 
be far more than enough to pay an- 
nual dues to the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers’ Union and a subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer for all the farmers 
of Iowa for the next ten years. 

But, like many other people, I do 
not expect too much from the July 11 
meeting. Politically, it is impossible 
for the state executive council to 
change farm and city valuations suffi- 
ciently to bring about anything close 
to a square deal. It may be possible 
to save a million dollars a year for 
Iowa farmers, and that of course will 
be worth while, even tho it is only 
five dollars per farm. I wish all the 
friends of the farmer who are skeptical 
about the results of the July 11 valua- 
tion meeting would join in heartily to 
obtain a state income tax at the next 
legislature. I don’t see how any sin- 
cere thinking friend of the farmer can 
defend putting such a large proportion 
of state and county expenses on the 
farm people. While it is true that the 
farmers themselves are mostly respons- 
ible for the heavy school and other 
township expenses, that is no reason 
why they also should pay more than 
their share of the county and state 
taxes. 

It is time for all friends of the farm- 
er to pull together. In doing this, we 

j must be careful not to become preju- 
diced against our friends in town. 
While it is true that they have been 
getting the best of us in taxation mat- 
ters, it is a situation which has not 
been brought about deliberately. Per- 
sonal feeling should in no case be al- 
lowed to enter in. It is a matter of 
even-handed justice. Personally, I 
think I can convince any of my friends 
in town as to the justice of the farm 
position if they will only give me fif- 
teen minutes to present the fundamen- 
tal figures involved in state and coun- 
ty taxation, 
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Tobacco Growers Revive Pool Plan 


tobacco would decline in price, just | 


as burley and bright leaf had done 
two years earlier; unless they joined 
in a solid organization to prevent that 
step. The burley pool’s success in 
doubling the price in 1921 was also 
an important factor, as it demonstrat- 
ed clearly the power of organization. 
The dark pool had its troubles right 
from the start, because the 1922 and 


1923 crops were each about 100,000,000 | 


pounds larger than normal, and while 
the previous price level of 12 to 14 
cents on the average for all grades 
was maintained on account of the pool 
operation, the organization was left 
with a heavy surplus or carryover 
each year. This carryover naturally 
delayed payments to the members 
(after the first payment at time of 
delivery) because these payments 
could only be made from proceeds of 
sales. These delayed payments in 
themselves were not fatal to the or- 
ganization, but the trouble came from 
the fact that non-members and con- 
tract-breakers sold their tobacco to 
dealers for cash at time of delivery 


on nearly the same level that the pool | 
members received, and the pool mem- 
bers necessarily had to wait for all | 


payments after the first until the to- 
bacco was sold. 
ern Kentucky knew that the pool was 
making and sustaining the price level, 
but it was more than human nature 
could stand for the members to pro- 
vide the means for the non-members 
and disloyal members to profit. There 
was an overwhelming demand for sus- 
pension of the association, and that 
step was taken just before the 1925 
crop was ready to move. 

The crop of 1925 was the smallest 
in several years. Before the pool sus- 
pended, independent buyers were pay- 
ing long prices; the day after the di- 
rectors took that unexpected step all 
buyers withdrew from the territory, 
and when the auction floors opened a 
few weeks later, prices were 5 to 
cents less per pound than they were 
early in the fall. Nach week saw a 
further drop, until by midwinter the 
averages were less than the pool first 
payments the year before on the same 
grades. I saw thousands of pounds 
of tobacco sell on the Hopkinsville 
floor for 7 and 8 cents, on which the 
association advance had been 10 cents 
the year before. When the _ floors 
closed early in the spring, tobacco was 
so cheap it would scarcely pay the sell- 
ing charges. And that on the shortest 
crop in five years! 

Dark tobacco growers 
punishment in 1926. They had an- 
other short crop, and had a right to 
expect an average of 12 cents or more, 
What they actually got is another sto- 
ry. Most of the auctions have aver- 
aged from 4 to 8 cents per pound, and 
in many cases the markets have been 
closed because these prices would not 
justify a farmer hauling his crop to 
town. In many cases it will not pay 
the bare costs of selling. Two suc- 
cessive years of painfully low tobacco 
prices have nearly brought business 
to a standstill in western Kentucky, 
and farm conditions are probably worse 
than anywhere in the United States. 

The growers have had enough. They 
compare the 12 to 14-cent average un- 


took worse 


7 | 


Everybody in west- | 
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(Continued from page 6) 


der the pool, even with record large 
crops, with the 8-cent average or less 


on small crops, and they become en- | 


thusiastic in kicking themselves for 


breaking up their organization. The 
non-members are coming in droves 
and demanding the right to join. The 


members are insisting that everybody 
must come in this time. And it seems 
likely that nearly everyone in the 
dark-leaf area will come in, unless 
they expect to quit growing tobacco. 
In most places it won’t be healthy oth- 
erwise. 





What About Future Hog Prices? 


If history repeats itself hog prices 
will be lower during the balance of 
1927 than they were in the spring. 

It has been found by a study of 
prices for past years that March and 
April prices are frequently a turning 
point in the hog market for the year. 
April prices seem to forecast to a 
certain degree what trend prices will 
take during the next July, August, 
September and December. There are, 
but 
this is usually the case if normal con- 
ditions prevail. 

Taking the monthly top price at 
Kansas City for the years 1880 to 1924 
inclusive there were 27 of these years 
when the general price trend was 
upward. In 18 of these years the 
general price trend was downward. 
This is characteristic so far of 1927 
prices, as the general month to month 
price trend has been downward. 

Only six of the 27 uptrend hog price 
years had April top prices lower than 
the previous March top price. The 
following July and August had top 
prices lower than the previous March 
three out of the six years. Top prices 
in September of these six years were 
higher than March prices four times, 
while in December of all six of the 
years the price was lower than the 
previous March top price. 

The general tendency in the upward 
trend years is for the fall price peak 
to be higher than the seasonal high 
point in the spring. 

In 12 of the 18 down trend price 
years when the April top price at 
Kansas City was lower than the pre- 
vious March top price, the following 
July top price was lower than the 
March top price 10 of these 12 years. 

During the same 12 years when the 
April price was lower than the pre- 
vious March price the following Aug- 
ust and September top prices were 
lower than the March top price nine 
of the 12 years. December top price 
was lower than the March price in 
every one of the 12 years. 


of course, exceptions to the rule, 


There is a general tendency in the 
downward trend price years for the 
August-September price peak to be 


lower than the 
the spring. 

If April is a key month in hog prices 
then the odds are about three to one 
that fall top prices will be lower than 
the March top price of $12.25 per ewt. 
at Kansas City.—D. N. Donaldson, 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Kansas State Agricultural college. 


seasonal high point in 













RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


in one of these fire-safe, vermin- 
roof steel poe bins. Well Built. 
ell Ventilated. Freight paid. 


WRITE for PRICES 


WE MAKE-—for the farm—Steel 
Tanks, Troughs, Baskets, All Steel 
Buildings, Garages, Corn Cribs, Hog 
Houses, Poultry Houses, and Ware- 
houses for all purposes, 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Des Moines Steel Tank Co. 


Warehouse Your Own Grain | 















Costs Less to 


Grow Big Hogs 


if they have good 
active digestive 
organs— 


Towa Regulator is composed of vegetable sub- 
stances high in tonic and mineral matter. It 
purifies the blood, stirs up the liver, and 
gives activity to the vital organs of the ani- 
mal body, increasing the flow of digestive 
fluids. It sweetens the stomach, and because 
the digestive organs are active, the most 
weight is gained per bushel of feed. A good 
tonic is an absolute necessity for the profit- 
able development of your hogs. There is no 
substitute for Iowa Regulator. 


IOWA WORM POWDER 
GETS THE WORMS! 


DOES NOT INJURE THE PIG 


Get your pigs off to a good start. The time 
for worming is at weaning time and before 
vaccination, regardless of whether they look 
wormy or not. Ttowa Worm Powder is most 
effective; no danger in administering, and 
easiest to give, This insures the good, healthy 
growth they should make. More loss results 
from worms than any other cause, 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS 


Necrotic Enteritis ig now causing heavy loss- 
es in many herds. If you think your hogs 
have Necro, or are seouring or unthrifty, 
write us the details and we will give your 
letter personal attention and recommend a 


treatment. 
28 YEARS has stood the actual test 
on more farms and for 
more years than any other product of its 
kind. We can send you hundreds of letters 
from men who are known as highly success- 
ful in raising profitable hogs. They all 
highly endorse Iowa Remedies. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR HOGS 


IOWA STOCK 


KEEPS DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS ACTIVE 


MEANS LESS WASTE 
PER BUSHEL OF CORN 






























WORM 
POWDER 


THE SANTONIN 
WORM POWDER 
HAS STOOD THE TEST 
FOR MANY 
































Towa Regulator for hogs 






2 Ib. Bag FREE 
IOWA REGULATOR 


IOWA STOCK REMEDY CoO., 
Jefferson, lowa. 

1 Please send me your free twoe 

1 pound bag of Iowa Regulator, 
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MFGR. OF IOWA REMEDIES 
SOLD DIRECT TO HOG RAISERS 






} Check [Jif you are interested in the 
NECRO TREATMENTS, 

@ Check [()if you are interested in the 
IOWA WORM POWDER, 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Save Your Hogs ae 
from Necro, cia 


Are your 
thrifty? 
Enteritis is 
not quickly fatal. 
get thin, wobbly, 
tremely costly. 


Gere, 


Lees Ou Wormer 


“Necro” forms a coating (ulcers) on the intestinal wall, which prevents 
assimilation of food. Germozone, which is antiseptic and remarkably 
healing, corrects this condition and quickly brings the pig back to health. 
“I had a very bad case of ‘Necro’ in my pigs,” said Geo. W. Mason of 
Plankinton, So. Dak. “Germozone cleaned them up in good shape. This 
treatment certainly saved a lot of pigs for me at a small cost, and I am 
continuing it as a preventive measure. I raise from 700 to 1,000 pigs a 
year.” 

Worms are one of the primary causes of “Necro,” 
mucous membrane lining, allowing the infection to start. 
Wormer is prepared especially for hogs recovering from 
irritating, inexpensive and wonderfully healing. 


Authentic Information Free 


Our new 64-page book, “The Lee Way,” explains the Germozone Treat- 
ment and why it gets such wonderful results; shows how to diagnose 
disease by “posting.” Really a text-book. This book is free at drug 
or feed dealers, or postpaid on request from our factory. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 79 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 





pigs scouring and un- 
Danger signs. Necrotic 
an intestinal infection, 
Pigs waste feed, 
finally die. Ex- 
Don’t 0Z0 it start. 









In perfecting the Germo- 
zone Treatment for ““Necro” the 
Lee laboratory was aided by the 
—e | and experience of our 
large staff of field specialists (all 
@raduate veterinarians), who have 
conducted more than 4,000 posi- 

mortem clinic demonstrations 

throughout the country in the 
last few years. 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
No Trace of the Missing Child 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


ITTLE JOE, yoangest and best be- 

4 loved of the Brown family, had 
disappeared. Hours before Hal had re- 
turned from the field where Little Joe 


had accompanied him, the child had 
started home, and now as they searched 
wildly in the darkness of night, Hal, 
Beth and their parents were oppressed 
by the fear that Little Joe had been 
kidnapped by the midnight marauder 
who had been fired upon by Hal as he 
entered the basement. 

“It’s no use,” finally admitted Fath- 
er Brown, as he stopped to wipe sweat 
from his brow. ‘Wherever he is, Little 
Joe is beyond call. We must get some- 
one who knows the country better than 
we do. Don’t worry, mother. He’s just 
wandered away. We'll soon have him 
safe home again.” 

Mother Brown sobbed as Beth 
clasped and comforted her. “There are 
wild animals in the woods, wolves Mrs. 
Fernandez says. And the creek is deep 
enough in places so that he may have 
fallen in and drowned. Poor Little 
Joe, poor Little Joe!” 

“There, there, mother,” soothed Hal, 
but his voice was husky and tears stood 
in his eyes. “We'll find him. I'll get 
Jack Miller. He knows the hills and 
woods from A to Z. Little Joe’s a 
smart kid. He's just got lost, and he’ll 
climb a tree and stay there until day- 
light. We haven’t seen any wild 
animals. Mrs. Fernandez imagines 
things.” 

“But there are wolves,” said Mary, 
who had cried unceasingly since the 
hunt began. “Jack Miller told me so, 
and he knows. We’ll never see Little 
Joe again.” 

“Hush, Sis,” said Hal, and now he 
was the resolute and dependable Hal 
of old. “You'll just make it worse for 
Mother. We'll find Little Joe in a few 
hours, and then we'll all realize how 
silly it’s been to take on so. I’ll phone 
the Millers. Dad, you call Mr. Fernan- 
dez. Beth, help clean up and fill the 
lanterns. Mother, you see there’s some- 
thing warm for Little Joe when he gets 
home. He'll be hungry. As soon as 
the others come, we’ll organize a real 
searching party. We've just been run- 
ning around in circles; no wonder we 
haven't found him. Every one busy 
now. Let’s go!” 


HERE’S nothing like work to dispel 

doubt and fear. As all the mem- 
bers of the Brown family hurried about 
their appointed tasks, doubt gave way 
to renewed hope. Why, many a child 
had strayed away from home to return 
safe and sound in a few hours. By 
the time the Fernandez family had ar- 
rived, Mrs. Fernandez, voluble and ex- 
cited; Juanita, warm in her expres- 
sions of sympathy, even Mother Brown 
to a degree had thrown off the mantle 
of fear which had enveloped her. Yet 
the most badly needed member of the 
party could not be reached, for, as was 
not unusual, the party line leading to 
the Miller homestead was out of com- 
mission, and ring as he might, Hal 
could not get thru. 

“T’ll hop into the fliver and run over 
after Mr. Miller and Jack,” announced 
Hal. “Dad, you and Mr. Fernandez 
can follow the creek in that direction 
and I’ll bring the Millers and meet you 
on the big bluff. Take the shotgun 
and begin firing every few minutes. 
Littie Joe may hear you and come.” 
The starter whirred and Hal was off 
at racing speed, Fernandez and Father 
Brown, guns shouldered and lanterns 
in hand, went off into the night, the 
roar of Hal’s motor coming faintly as 
they hurried along. 

“We hadn’t intended to say anything 
about it, neighbor,” remarked Father 
Brown; but the facts are I’m more wor- 
ried about the possibility of Little Joe 
having been kidnapped than being lost. 





We had a visitor one night a few 
weeks ago.” And then as Fernandez 
listened attentively, Father Brown told 
of the strange intruder. 

“Did Hal get a good look at him?” 
inquired the Spaniard, whose speech 
betrayed nothing of his ancestry. 

“Not enough so he could identify,” 
answered Father Brown. “The fellow 
dived for his hole the minute Hal’s 
light flashed. We can’t imagine who 
it could have been.” 

“Strange,” mused Fernandez. “By 
the way,” he questioned, “did you have 
a visitor some time back? A stranger 
stopped at our farm and inquired 
where you lived?” 

“No,” answered Father’ Brown. 
“What did he look like?” 

“Tall, thin and seedy looking,” an- 
swered the neighbor. “Had a scar on 
his left cheek.” 

“My heavens!” exclaimed Henry 
Brown, stopping short. “That must 
have been ‘Slippery Sam’ Jacks. Hal 
kicked him out of the house a few 
weeks before we came here because he 
tried to bribe us to throw a race. He 
swore then he’d get even. Maybe he 
heard some rumor of the chest of gold 
on this farm and followed us here. He 
may have kidnapped Little Joe for re- 
venge.” A new element of mystery 
was added, increasing Father Brown’s 
anxiety. As yet no trace of the miss- 
ing child had been revealed. 

(Continued next week) 





A Home-Made Bird Bath 


ET a large size wooden chopping 
bowl and use it for the mold into 
which to pour cement to make this 
bird bath. Soap or grease the bowl 
thoroly on the inside to prevent the 
cement from sticking to the bowl. A 
paraffin lining is also good. Pour the 
melted paraffin a little at a time into 
the bowl, allowing it to settle in the 
bottom first and then build up around 
the sides. Take a four quart measure 
and mix two and one-half measures 
of clean gritty sand to one of cement 
and to this add a teaspoonful of me- 
dusa powder, mixing dry. Add water 
to make moist. 

If a colored birth bath is desired, add 
the colored pigment a little at a time 
to the sand and cement, mixing it will 
while dry. Use only enough color to 
make a delicate shade. You are now 
ready for the moulding. First fill the 
chopping bowl mould within two inches 
of the top and then build up the sides 
about two inches thick flush with the 
top and about two inches thick all the 
way around, making this two inch top 
flat, as a resting place for the birds. 
Mould the inside until you have a 
smooth shallow shape, with a more or 
less flat bottom. Let this concrete 
harden in the shade at least forty-eight 
hours before handling. It is also a 
good idea to keep it covered with a 
damp cloth during this time. 





To Prune or Not to Prune 
Tomatoes 


OME people believe that they can 
\ get an earlier crop of better to- 
matoes if they prune each plant to a 
single stem and tie it to a stake than 
if they allow the plants to grow nat- 
urally on the ground. For all practi- 
cal purposes in Iowa we are inclined 
to think that it doesn’t pay to prune 
tomato vines. And for this reason: 
In normal or dry seasons plants that 
are pruned and trained produce con- 
siderably less tomatoes and the crop is 
scarcely any earlier. In very dry sea- 
son, the fruits have more sun-scald 
and more blossom-end rot they are 
pruned and trained than if they are 
not. Only in a very wet season, es- 
pecially when it is cloudy and wet 


when the plants blossom and the fruit 
sets, vines that are pruned and trel- 
lised may produce a little earlier and 
yield a little more than the others. 
Strange as it may seem on the face 
of it—tho this has been proved out by 
one of our largest state experiment 
stations—the yields of tomatoes are 
deduced by increasing the distance 
between plants in the row. Pruned 
plants set two feet apart in the row 
and rows three feet apart produced 
more than similar plants set two and 
one-half feet in the row. And un- 
pruned plants set three feet apart in 
rows four feet apart did better than 
those set four feet. apart in the row. 
So the matter of pruning and staking 
or not pruning depends a great deal 
upon the weather during the growing 
season. Usually it is hot and dry in 
Iowa and so the odds are all in favor 
of letting them go the natural way. 





Jellied Pigs Feet 


AKBE two pounds of pickled pigs’ 
feet as they come from the mar- 

ket, and boil them in water to cover, 
Season with salt, pepper, celery seed 


and a little vinegar. Boil until the 
meat slips from the bones. Cut meat 
into smaller pieces; boil the liquid 
rapidly until it is reduced to a cupful. 
Have a dish ready to mold it in and 





turn the meat into it. Pour the liquid 
over and allow to stand until cool and 
jellied. This makes a good supper 
dish, 





Picnics to Order 

ICNICS and meals out-of-doors dur- 

ing warm weather can be planned 
on short notice if a picnic basket is 
kept handy. The kitchen pots and pans 
may be called into service if necessary, 
but a few utensils, just for picnics, 
save the trouble of scouring the indoer 
cooking equipment after it has been 
used over an open, picnic fire. An ex- 
perienced picnicker needs little more 
than a saucepan or deep frying-pan to 
cook anything from coffee to biscuits, 
but a coffee pot, a long fork, a sharp 
knife and a large spoon have their 
uses. A large salt-cellar for salt and a 
larger one or a screw-top jar for sugar 
keep these necessities ready for use. 
Tin or aluminum cups are usually the 
only serving dishes needed. Paper cups 
do well for cold drinks, and paper 


plates and napkins do away with dish-. 


washing, but they are not always con- 
sidered necessary for a successful pic- 
nic. With a basket stocked with sugar, 
salt, matches, a few newspapers and 
the minimum of cooking and eating 
equipment, it is a short job to get ready 
for a meal in the woods. 











Our Fashion Department 
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used for bodice. 


BOLERO FROCK he 


Navy blue silk crepe bolero frock, 
smartly accented by gaily printed chiffon 


of skirt add a graceful flare to hem line. 
Design No. 2990 made in a jiffy! Pattern 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
Y-yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow ail seams. Price 10 


Inverted plaits at front 








cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


CHAPTER XIX 
ALEB had recovered from his spell 
by the following morning, altho 
too weak for travel. Cartwright’s fire 
guard had saved the buildings and 
stacks from burning, and at breakfast 
Hiram offered fervent thanks for Di- 
vine protection in an hour of danger, 
and Kate found it more impossible 
than ever to associate his sonorous 
sentences with piety. Swiftly, her 
glance took in the Spartan furnishing 
of the home, somehow grown more 
threadbare and inadequate since she 
had been away. Her mother’s face, 
sweet with unselfish labor for others 
and earnest faith in God, appeared 
thinner than of old, and her shoulders 
more stooped beneath the load of her 
work, while the bleak philosophy of 
joyless duties, emanating from her 
father, filled the place with gloom, 
seeming to greet her from the faded 
oilcloth upon the table and to frown 
down from the bushy whiskered Cart- 
wrights, hanging framed upon the 
walls. 
Before leaving home Kate had been 
used to the Puritanical suppression of 





where. I think it’s downright wrong 
for him to treat you the way he does.” 

“Hush,” replied her mother, with 
quiet dignity. “Hiram has had a lot of 
trouble—a world of it.’ 

“Yes,” muttered Kate, “and for ev- 
ery trouble he’s had, you’ve had ten, 
and borne the heavy end of his.” 


I" WAS chore time that evening be- 
fore the girl had an opportunity to 
talk with Tink. 

“Gee, sis,” he opened up, “that bridle 
you sent me was a cracker-jack. Ain't 
anything I’d have liked half as much.” 


“Why, Tink, I never sent you a 
bridle.” 
“You didn’t?” Tink stopped short 


in his milking. “Then who did?” 

“Maybe it was Mr. Boyd.” 

“Naw,” Tink snorted in disgust, “it 
wasn’t him.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Boyd never did nothin’ but what he 
expected to git somethin’ back, and he 
knows blamed well he’ll never git 
nothin’ from me unless it’s a soaked 
corn cob behind the ear if I ever git a 
chanct. Bet it was Dave sent it. I 





“Father,”’ she began, 


mirth, which never changed from year 
to year, but at Scurr’s she had learned 
the tonic value of jest and laughter, 
so that the total absence of both irked 
her. Tink ate with his eyes fixed 
upon his plate, while her mother stud- 
ied Cartwright’s face in a piteous at- 
tempt to anticipate any slightest need 
and so forestall his wrath. 

“Mother,” the father said, shortly, at 
the close of the meal, “put up a lunch. 
Tink and I are going to take a load 
of pigs into town.” 

Kate was glad that he 
tho she wished to visit with Tink. 
After their departure, while Caleb 
slept in an attempt at regaining his 
strength, the unrest she was experi- 
encing found outlet in words. 

“You're not living right,” she told 
her mother. “It’s wrong never to 
laugh nor have fun. People need it.” 

Mrs. Cartwright washed her hands 
preparatory to working the butter she 
had just churned. She sighed a little 
as she spoke, 

“There doesn’t seem to be any time 
for such things. Your father is a 
hard working man, and expects others 
round about to be the same.” 

“But is he so hard working?” 
pressed Kate, stubbornly. “He has 
his trips to town, his canvassing and 
board meetings of different kinds. 
None of them are physically hard and 
in addition to that they give him new 
interests. He often sits and reads for 
quite a while while you work—on into 
the night, sometimes. And he never 
offers to help you nor take you any- 


was going, al- 





“there are some things I want to ask you about.” 


showed him the bridle and he looked 
it all over like he’d never seen same 
kind before, but that’s just like Dave. 
He never tells what he does for any- 
body.” 

“Tink,” his sister asked suddenly, 
“did Dave tell you anything about how 
he came to take my claim?” 

“Nope. He didn’t talk about any- 
one, But I heard something queer in 
town today. Old Clapper was sneakin’ 
down the street and run into Boyd. He 
looks worse ’an ever since Dave ham- 
mered him. ‘Joel,’ he says, ‘I hear 
there was a fire come near burning 
Cartwright out last night.’ Old Clap- 
per spit a lot of tobaccer juice and 
said, ‘Yes, and I reckon you know who 
we're calling did it.’ Boyd said of 
course it would be that Freeman, and 
that if he got fixed up right the next 
day or so, he’d git even with Dave for 
keeps. Joel says, ‘Well, if you want to 
git square you’d better hurry up fer 
some of the neighbors out that way 
are figgerin’ on a featherin’ bee.’ ”’ 

“What makes them sure Dave did 
it?” Kate cried, in perplexity. 

“Dunno,” Tink replied, “but if one of 
the cows was to git the lump jaw, dad 
and Joel’d say Dave done it.” 

“It isn’t right.” 

“Not unless you mean right cussed,” 
answered her brother. 

“Is that all you heard?” 

“In town it is, but last night before 
the fire, I heard something else.” 

“What was it?” 

“Clapper’s been stayin’ at our house 
for over a (Continued on page 19) 





Kellys 


are built 
to deliver 
service 





your town” 





“Kelly dealers everywhere 
—there must be one in 










When you go into a store and put down your 
money for a tire, what you really are buying is not 
merely a given amount of rubber and cord but the 
expectation of a certain number of miles of service. 


Whether you get it or not depends upon whether 
the tire you buy is of a reliable make. 


Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built to 
deliver the kind of service you hope to get. 
always will be built to deliver that kind of service. 


They 


Kellys cost no more than other good tires. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. 


New York 





KELLY fxrumatic TIRES 





















Last word 
in hotel con- 
struction and 
service. 

RIGHT in the 


center of busi- 
ness and theatre 
districts, and con- 
venient to all rail- 
road, street car 
and bus lines. 
Has the quiet re 
nement of an 
exclusive club. 
Everyone of its 
400 rooms has a 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed ‘lamps, 
morning paper re) s 
under the door, {}trentasten 
and other unusual 

features. 


Rates from $3% 


price posted in 
each room 


Charles 
Heiss 
Managing Director 


Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours 



















ick’s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed 
i, cin, hours. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














NAMES 


You meet Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Walters in a gathering. Their names 
are to you but two of many you 
hear. 





A few days later you meet Mr. 
Howard again. And again, He be- 
comes a friend, perhaps an intimate 
in your social as well as business 
life. 


Mr. Howard’s name grows to mean 
a lot to you. Mr. Walters is rarely 
seen again and soon forgotten. 


In this publication are other 
names—names of advertised prod- 
ucts. Time and again you see them 
They are like old friends—to be 
trusted. Their names mean econ- 
omy, full value and integrity. 


The unadvertised products—per- 
haps you see one in a store—or in a 
friend’s home. Soon the name is 
forgotten—a stranger about whom 
you know little. 


Fill your medicine closet, your 
pantry, your wardrobe, with prod- 
ucts whose names are guarantees 
of their integrity—advertised prod- 
ucts. Like intimate friends—you 
know what they are and will do. 





Read the advertisements to know 
the names that are worth knowing in 
the market place 
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Picnic Meals 
“ry ET’S have a picnic,” shouted 
young Bob, and there was an im- 
mediate chorus of approval from every- 
one except mother. 

I knew what she was thinking. A 
picnic to her meant a lot of cooking 
in advance, cakes and pies and ready- 
made sandwiches. It meant a lot of 
standing over the stove, frying chick- 
en, making salad dressing and boiling 
eggs to bedevil. It meant potato salad 
without fail and packing several bas- 
kets with food and dishes and a white 
tablecloth. So she couldn't be blamed 
for not shouting with the rest of them. 

The whole trouble was that she had 
hever been educated to the proper 
picnic way, which first of all bars 
white tablecloths and extra fuss. The 
best picnics are pickup affairs, that 
everyone even mother can enjoy be- 
cause there hasn't been a lot of work 
in advance to get ready for them. 

Get a stack of wooden plates and 
keep them on hand for casual picnic 
occasions, also some paper napkins. 
Then when the picnic spirit moves, 
pack up sliced bacon and take a sack 
of eggs—nothing tastes so good out of 
doors as bacon and eggs cooked over 
a campfire—a loaf of bread or so with 
a knife to cut it, butter, radishes, on- 
ions and lettuce, a thermos jug of 
milk, and for dessert cookies and a 
dish of fresh berries packed into a 
two-quart jar with alternating layers 
of sugar. Carry along a frying pan, 
tho the youngsters of the family may 
want to fry their bacon on a long 
forked stick. If it is an evening pic- 
nic and there are some potatoes left 
over from dinner, take them along and 
fry them. They will taste much bet- 
ter than cooked at home on the range 
and eaten on the dining room table. 
Home-cured ham can also be taken out. 

You see, ad picnic of this sort is 
really no more work than cooking at 
home and shouldn't be as much work. 
A steak fry is lots of fun, too. Perhaps 
you can drive thru town on the way 
to the picnic and get enough steak or 
wieniers to go round. Scout boys and 
girls learn to cook steak on a stick 
like weiners, using fairly small cuts 
at one cooking, or eook it on a flat 
stone heated in the campfire. It is 
delicious cooked either way. You may 
carry along a large frying pan or 
dripping pan that can be set on stones 
and used to cook the meat on. Some 
people like their weiners boiled in- 
stead of fried and for this you will 
need a large syrup pail that can be 
put right over the fire, or set on hot 
stones nearby. 

Keen appetites and healthy bodies 
come from outdoor eating and so there 
really is some sense to having them 
besides the restful change they are 
for the family. During approximately 
four months of the summer our bodies 
have to absorb enough sunshine to 
last us the rest of the year. In a dif- 
ferent way, but just as important, we 
need this sunshine to grow just as the 
plants do. So that it is really an ex- 
cellent idea to take the extra opportu- 
nity of a picnic to get all of the sun- 
shine and air possible. Porch suppers 
where paper plates and paper napkins 
are used can be enjoyed as a substitute 
for a regular outdoor picnic in case a 
shower comes up. 

Many farm families are so situated 
with large yards and groves that they 
could picnic very easily. An outdoor 
fireplace can be very easily construct- 
ed out of stones or old bricks and kept 
permanently in some suitable picnick- 
ing place. It should be a grassy place 


and not too much shaded since a great 
deal of the good of being out of doors 
comes from a liberal sunning. 

Picnics can be so much fun if you 


. 


will just let them take care of them- 
selves, and if you don’t lose all of your 
pep beforehand by working half a day 
to prepare the eats for them. 


Patchwork Thots 


‘pend life has a wholesome influ- 
4ence on boys and girls. I refer 
more particularly now to the camps as 
run by the Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
Campfire and Four-H club people 
where youngsters enjoy nature afield 
and live well-ordered life with lead- 
ers who are sympathetic and under- 
standing. The criticism is frequently 
made of us as country people that we 
cannot appreciate the wonders we 
have at our back door. This criticism 
would be less apt, I am sure, if every 
farm boy and girl could spend at least 
a week studying birds, trees and flow- 
ers and learning to live close to Na- 
ture. Many farm mothers and fathers 
feel that they can’t spare a boy or girl 
for a week’s time, but I sometimes 
wonder if it wouldn’t be a good invest- 
ment in futures that will pay divi- 
dends of satisfaction in farm life. In 
other words, it might be a way to the 
liking of farm life. 





























I have been very much impressed 
by the things which Scott county farm 
bureau women are doing. They seem 
to have a lot of energy over there 
in that part of the state and they are 
always directing it into worthwhile 
projects for the benefit of their large 
community. The newest thing in adult 
education is a study of childhood and 
parenthood, and Scott county women 
have ninety-nine communities organ- 
ized to carry out a defininte study 
course along these lines. They are 
doing a fine piece of work and it 
would be impossible to even conjec- 


ture as to the far-reaching results of 
their studies along this special line. 





A philosopher in a mythical city has 
given us these words of wisdom. In 
the story in which they appear, the 
philosopher, one Almustofa, is repre- 
sented as talking to parents in this 
wise: 

Your children are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of 
Life’s longing for itself. 

They come thru you but not from 
you, 

And tho they are with you yet they 
belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but 
not your thoughts, 

You may house their bodies, but not 
their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow, which you can not visit, not 
even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but 
seek not to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tar- 
ries with yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your 
children as living arrows are sent 
forth. 

The Archer sees the mark upon the 
path of the infinite, and He bends you 
with His might that His arrows may 
go swift and far. 

Let your bending in the Archer’s 
hand be for gladness; 

For even as he loves the arrow that 
flies, so He loves also the bow that is 
stable. 





Good times “among ourselves” form 
one of the strongest ties in binding 
families together. People who are 
much with one another in work day life 
often overlook the faet that there is 
any fun in doing social things to- 
gether. This time of year picnics and 
auto trips are two nice things to en- 
joy together. Neither need be elabo- 
rate nor extended. J. W. 








Health Through Knowledge 








THE TREATMENT OF RABIES 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


$ eee story of the discovery of the 
preventive treatment against this 
dread disease forms one of the most 
dramatic chapters in the history of 
modern medicine. This treatment 
takes its name from the great scientist 
who did so much towards our present 
knowledge of infectious diseases. 

The search for the organism was not 
an easy one, nor can we yet be certain 
of it, altho an Italian investigator, 
Negri, found certain bodies in the 
brains of rabid animals which are 
probably the germs of the disease. 

Search for the germ in the saliva 
of rabid animals was without result. 
Tt must exist there, but Pasteur soon 
recognized that the number of other 
bacteria present made it well nigh im- 
possible to identify the germ of 
rabies. He concluded, from the symp- 
toms of the disease, that the infection 
must have its chief effect upon the 
nervous system and that the germs 
must have their habitat there. 

Previously Pasteur had been suc- 
cessful in protecting animals from an- 
thrax in the following way: He cul- 
tivated anthrax germs in such a man- 
ner that they lost their power to pro- 
duce disease. There was no danger 
now in injecting these germs into a 
susceptible animal. But this animal, 
Pasteur found, became thereafter re- 
sistant to virulent anthrax germs. 
This was a discovery of prime impor- 
tance and Pasteur in a public experi- 


ment at Pouilly-de-Fort gave a brilliant 
demonstration of its effectiveness. 

The same principle is involved in 
his treatment for rabies. Rabbits were 
inoculated with rabies and after dying 
of the disease their spinal cords were 
removed. By drying these in a certain 
manner Pasteur found that they grad- 
ually lost their virulence, so that after 
twenty-one days of drying, such spinal 
cord substance could be injected in an 
animal without ill effect. 

The treatment consisted then of a 
series of twenty-one injections, begin- 
ning with such cord substance and 
following by injections of twenty day, 
nineteen day, eighteen day, ete., cord, 
until even cor! dried only two or three 
days was tolerated. Dogs so treated 
became quite immune to rabies and 
could be bitten by rabid animals with- 
out developing the signs of the dis- 
ease. 

On July 6, 1885, a little Alsatian boy 
and his mother appeared at Pasteur’s 
laboratory. The boy had been bitten 
two days before by a mad dog. Four- 
teen wounds had been made on his 
body, some quite deep. The dog had 
had all the outward symptoms of 
rabies. Altho the wounds had been 
cauterized there was every chance 
that this boy would later develop 
rabies, as the cauterization had been 
done only after a lapse of several 
hours. Pasteur, with some anxiety, 
consented to give this little boy, Jo- 


seph Meister, the same _ treatment 
which he had found, from his experi- 
ments on dogs, to be successful in pre- 
venting the disease in them. 

The results were almost too good to 
be true. The child had at most slight 
symptoms of fever, or soreness about 
the points of infection, and after the 
course of treatment left Paris for his 
home. Rabies never developed. 

Pasteur’s second case was also suc- 
cessful and soon patients began com- 
ing from all over France. Some came 
too late. Pasteur fully realized that 
the treatment must be started in time. 
He has, in one of his lectures on the 
subject, compared the disease to a 
slow local train, the anti-rabic treat- 
ment to an express train. If the slower 
train has too great a start the other 
may not catch up to it in time. 

The treatment has been somewhat 
simplified of late. The Semple modi- 
fication consists of fourteen daily in- 
jections instead of twenty-one. This 
is an advantage, of course. No essen- 
tial feature of the treatment has been 
changed, however, and it remains as 
the only sure method for prevention 
of the disease after the bite has oc- 
curred. 

Let us now review the proper pro- 
cedure in case of a bite. If the tooth 
has gone thru clothing, or if the wound 
is very superficial and has been cau- 
terized soon, the danger is probably 
very small. Even then most people 
prefer to take not even such a tiny 
chance. 

How shall we tell if the dog is mad? 
If it is possible to capture him, he 
should be penned up for fifteen days. 
If he is still alive at this time there 
is no possibility of his having rabies 
and the patient need not take the 
treatment. If the dog dies, his head 
should be shipped at once to the state 
board of health laboratories where a 
microscopic examination will show the 
presence of Negri bodies, if the animal 
was mad. 

If the dog is shot just after he has 
bitten, the same examination should 
be made, but it is not so conclusive, 
as these characteristic findings in the 
brain may not have had time to de- 
velop. In such cases there is some 
doubt and it takes too long to watch 
for the results of rabbit or guinea pig 
inoculation. 

Therefore it is a safe rule to take 
the Pasteur treatment, unless the dog 
can be under observation for about 
two weeks and remains alive and 
healthy. 


Closets Need Air 


 aaed people neglect to air their 

houses every day, but how many 
remember to air the clothes closets, 
too? Most closets get little ventila- 
tion, but to keep them fresh and free 
from odors the doors should be open as 
much as possible. Closets in bedrooms 
air out well if left wide open at night 
when the windows are open, and may 
be left open until the house is put in 
order in the morning. It also helps to 
keep the closets in good condition if 
soiled clothes are not put in them. 
Garments should be brushed and sha- 
ken before’ they are put away and 
shoes should be aired and dried, to 
benefit the closets and to keep the 
clothing sweet. Soiled clothes should 
be put into a laundry bag or hamper 
away from the other clothes, instead 
of hanging them next to clean gar- 
ments until wash day comes around. 
An occasional thoro cleaning of the 
clothes closet will keep it pleasant and 
fresh. To do this, take out all the 
clothes, put fresh paper on the 
shelves, spray the whole inside with 
some insecticide to prevent moths or 
other insects from living there, and 
air it well before the clothes are re- 
placed. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ; ermission has been obtained. 

















Samuel’s Farewell as Judge 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 10, 1927.—I Samuel 12. 
Printed, I Samuel 12:1-5; 13-25). 


“And Samuel said unto all Israel, 
Behold, I have hearkened unto your 
voice in all that ye said unto me, and 
have made a king over you. (2) And 
now, behold, the king walketh before 
you; and I am old and grayheaded; 
and, behold, my sons are with you: 
and I have walked before you from 
my youth unto this day. (3) Here I 
am: witness against me _ before 
Jehovah, and before his anointed; 
whose ox have I taken? or whose ass 
have I taken? or whom have I de- 
frauded, whom have I oppressed? or 
of whose hand have I taken a ransom 
to blind my eyes therewith? and I will 
restore it you. (4) And they said, 
Thou hast not defrauded us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken 
aught of any man’s hand. (5) And he 
said unto them, Jehovah is witness 
against you, and his anointed is wit- 
ness this day, that ye have not found 
aught in my hand. And they said, He 
is witness. 

(19) And all the people said unto 
Samuel, pray for thy servants unto 
Jehovah thy God, that we die not; for 
we have added unto all our sins this 
evil, to ask us a king. (20) And 
Samuel said unto the people, Fear 
not; ye have indeed done all this evil; 
yet turn not aside from following 
Jehovah with all your heart: (21) 
and turn ye not aside; for then would 
ye go after vain things which can not 
profit nor deliver, for they are vain. 
(22) For Jehovah will not forsake his 
people for his great name’s sake, be- 
cause it hath pleased Jehovah to make 
you a people unto himself. (23) More- 
over as for me, far be it from me that 
I should sin against Jehovah in ceas- 
ing to pray for you: but I will instruct 
you in the good and the right way. 
(24) Only fear Jehovah, and serve him 
in truth with all your heart; for con- 
sider how great things he hath done 
for you. (25) But if ye shall still do 
wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both 
ye and your king.” 





Saul first received the inward call 
to the kingdom most probably at 
Ramah, the residence of Samuel 
(chapter 9). The outward call or the 
formal election took place some time 
afterwards at Mizpah. Either from 
modesty or the apparently formidable 
opposition of some of the tribes, Saul 
retired to his farm until called to de- 
liver the men of Jabesh-gilead from 
Nahash the Ammonite. In this expe- 
dition Samuel joined (chapter 11). Its 
success led to a demand to put to death 
the leaders of the rebellion, which 
Saul refuses, and Samuel again called 
a general assembly for the ratification 
of the kingdom at the noted sanctuary 
at Gilgal. Here after offering sacrifices 
and peace offerings Samuel formally 
laid aside his judgeship, and demand- 
ed an investigation and vindication of 
the acts of his administration. This 
is covered by the first five verses of 
the lesson. Samuel makes no vindi- 
cation of nor excuses for his corrupt 
sons, but maintains that from his 
youth to this day he has walked be- 
fore them, and solemnly calls upon 
them to witness before Jehovah and 
before His anointed king whether or 
not he has discharged the duties of 
his high office with fidelity, whether 
or not he has accepted bribes, or de- 
frauded or oppressed the people, or 
taken anything from any man’s hand. 





It was agreed then and there that 
Jehovah was to be the witness of his 
vindication. 

After briefly reciting to them their 
history, their manifold sins, their re- 


jection of the government established | 


by Moses, their determination at all 
hazards to have a king like the na- 


tions round about them, Samuel pro- | 


ceeds to define the place the king 
shall have in the government, which 
may be summed up in a few words: 
Over Israel, but under Jehovah. 
Jehovah at their request had set a 
king over them, but that king was 
under Him and hence as fully amena- 
ble to moral law as any of his sub- 
jects. Saul, not Samuel, was now the 
representative of Jehovah in earthly 
government, and that government 
must be exercised in accordance with 
moral law. 


The king, however, can not rule 
righteously without a righteous peo- 
ple. Samuel, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses of the lesson, recog- 
nizes this fundamental truth, that all 
power in all government is after all 
vested in the common people. He 
recognizes there the fundamental 
principle underlying our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. The king can 
do nothing except as he is sustained 
by the moral sentiment of the people; 
hence, if they expect peace and pros- 
perity under their new king, they must 
regard him not as an absolute and 
independent sovereign but simply as 
the representative of Jehovah and of 
His righteous government among the 
sons of men. If they themselves live 
according to the laws which Moses 
gave them, if they cultivate the spirit 
of justice and equity as between man 
and man, and maintain their loyalty 
to Jehovah, all would be well. “If ye 
will fear Jehovah, and serve him, 
and hearken unto his voice, and not 
rebel against the commandment of 
Jehovah, and both ye and also the 
king that reigneth over you be follow- 
ers of Jehovah your God, well:” 
(verse 14). But if, on the other hand, 
they failed to keep the commandments 
of Moses, if they fell into idolatrous 
practices, if they lost reverence and 
respect for the Divine law, if they 
failed to maintain civic righteousness, 
if they failed to punish crime and in- 
justice, then the king could not save 
them. The hand of the Lord, who was 
over their new king as well as over 
them, would be against their fathers. 


“But if ye will not hearken unto 
the voice of Jehovah, but rebel against 
the commandment of Jehovah, then 
will the hand of Jehovah be against 
you, as it was against your fathers.” 
(verse 15). 

In order to impress this great truth 
more vividly on the minds of the peo- 
ple, Samuel prayed for thunder and 
rain in wheat harvest, a thing unheard 
of in that climate, where, as in Cali- 
fornia, there are but two seasons, the 
wet and the dry. His prayer was an- 
swered. It was regarded as a Divine 
witness of the great truths he had 
been endeavoring to impress upon 
them and a new evidence that of all 
the men of Israel Samuel was the one 
who had power with God. We read 
that as a result of this miraculous oc- 
currence, evidently as the answer to 
prayer, all the people feared Jehovah 
and Samuel. Once more, natural- 
ly, they sought the intercession of 
the one man who had power with 
God. 

The reply of Samuel is of deep signifi- 
cance as showing the Divine method 
of dealing with sin of all sorts and in 
all ages. When they sought his inter- 
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his intercession. To this Samuel re- 
plies: “Far be it from me that I should 
sin against Jehovah in ceasing to 
pray for you.” He did not judge them 
longer, but he could pray for them, 
and a failure to do so under their new 
king would be regarded as sin on his 
own soul. In this he acted as the 
godly parent does when a son or 
daughter has fallen into wicked ways; 
if they can no longer control, then 
they can at least pray for them, and 
prayer is often the only hold that par- 
no hope. Safety for man and nations | ents have over the wayward children. 
lies in doing the will of Jehovah. Any | Samuel in effect says: The Lord will 
other course will bring trouble. The | Stand by you for His Name’s sake; I, 
man who turns aside from the path of | too, will stand by you. I am no longer 
righteousness trodden by good men | your judge, but do not think for a 
in all ages will at the last find that | moment that I have lost interest in 
he has been following after vain | you. To the end of my days you will 
things which will never help him when | be the subject of my earnest prayers. 
trouble comes, as come it does some | I have not laid down my prophetic 
time or other to all of us. It is an | Office. I will still pray for you. The 
old, old lesson that must be learned by | One thing for you to do is to serve the 
every generation and by every nation. | Lord sincerely and with all thy heart. 
The strength of the nation is not in | But understand this fully, that if you 
its armies or navies, but in the moral | do under your new king as you have 
integrity of its people. Laws are of | done in the past, the king can not 
no value unless based on the elemen- | 8ave you; “ye shall be consumed, both 
tary principles of righteousness, and | ye and your king.” 
of little value except backed up by 
the moral sentiment of the people. 
Repentance is of little value unless 
accompanied by right doing. Whether 
in man or nation, the Divine idea is to 
develop character along the lines of | gpeccing their hair? 
righteousness laid down in the Divine How do they take 
revelation. Men may fall, but Divine | care of their com- 
help is ever ready provided the aid | Plexions—their hands, 


cession that they might not perish be- 
cause in addition to all their other 
transgressions they had sought a king 
and would have one at all hazards, he 
replies: “Fear not;” it is true, “ye 
have done all this wickedness,” but 
the past is past. There is forgiveness 
for you if you will in the future follow 
the Lord fully. The Lord lets bygones 
be bygones provided the steps of the 
repentant sinner are firmly planted in 
the path of duty. 


Were it not for this there would be 





Don’t Ask Me Another 


How are the smart- 
ly groomed women 








‘ etc.? 
is sought and the iniquity forsaken. What kind of hats 
The most precious thought is brought | are they wearing? 
out in the twenty-second verse; that And what footwear 
is, that “Jehovah will not forsake his | = a nine via 
enue, Ne ’ 
people” whom He has chosen, not for Sint auth dea ie 
their sake but for His own name’s | }ines in dresses, and 
sake. He had put His own name on | what lines have been 
the Jewish people, and He would | found best for heav- 
. ier figures? 
stand by them and see them through. aetlt aah ean “Wee 
He had a purpose to work out in the | will find the answers 
selection of this people, and that pur- | to all of your ques- 
pose will be accomplished. His own | tions in our new Sum- 
k mer Fashion Maga- 
honor, so to speak, is at stake. sine. . Gend 10 cents 
There would naturally be a feeling | in stamps or coin and 
among these people that now that | send for your copy to- 
Samuel had resigned his office as pone Pa the supply is 
judge, he would take no further in- Address, Fashion Department, Wallaces’ 
terest in them; hence their plea for | Farmer, Des Moines, fowa. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry ratsers are tovited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 
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What Do You Know About 
Eggs? 


Try these questions on the family 
and compare scores. Answers are at 
the bottom of this page. 

1. How many parts are there to a 
newly laid hen’s egg? 

2. The name of what part 
make a good swear word? 

3. What is its function? 

4. What does the egg give off that 
it doesn’t take in? 


would 


| 


| the abundant supply of eggs produced 


5. Why do we smell a bad egg be- | 


fore we break it? 


6. How is the air cell formed in 
the egg? 

7. What are the chalazae of the 
ege? 


8. Is there more than one yolk to 
each exe? 

9. What are the ovaries of a chick? 

10. What is the oviduct? 

11. How many ovaries has a hen 
and where are they located in the 
body? 

12. Deo the ovaries mature equally? 


The market has been saturated with 


by the increasing army of poultry pro- 
ducers since the war. When the mar- 
ket is saturated the price shifts. Grow- 
ers will take less than the market 
price, less even than the price of prod- 
uction rather than not to sell, since 
there is no _ cost-plus-a-reasonable- 
profit for the egg producer, the best 
thing he can do is to regulate his prod- 
uction and by better management, 
better stock and better marketing 
make his profit. 





Going to Show? 


Competition is getting so keen even 
at the early shows that intending ex- 
hibitors should line up their prospect- 
ive entries. Do more than provide 


| shade, keep the fowls in the shade to 


13. Does the hen have the ovums | 


of all the eggs she is capable of laying 
in her body when hatched? 

14. What are egg follicles? 

15. How is an egg formed? 

16. Does the ovum escape into the 
body cavity. 

17. How long a time is occupied 
by the ovum in traversing the various 
sections of the oviduct? 

18. Will this time vary in different 
breeds? 

19. What 
the oviduct? 

20. What is an abnormal egg? 

21. .What is meant by ovogenesis? 

22. Is there a difference in the 
development of embryos of the same 
age during the first week of incuba- 
tion? 

23. When are the embryos in about 
the same stage of development? 


propels the ovum along 





The Common Sense of Culling 

The common sense of culling is to 
take a loss quickly. Save waste and 
expense by culling continually. Avoid 
feeding beyond the point of profit. 
Breeding fowls are fed for growth 
and vigor. Cullis must be fed for quick 
growth; fed to kill. If apparently good 
birds are slow to feather, add two 
ounces ef bone meal to each pound of 
dry mash. If we secure a 100 per cent 
desirable flock—a most unlikely con- 
dition—still common sense requires 
that we cull. Cull until only as many 


chickens as we can comfortably house | 


are kept in the flock. 





Prospective Poultry Profits 

The forecast for poultry prices is a 
drop, and more difficulty in making 
profits. Prices are low now in com- 
parison with the previous years and 
no prospect for immediate improve- 
ment. For the past sixteen years a 
dozen of eggs has averaged the price 
of 15 pounds of grain. The agricultural 
college tells us that in terms of eggs 
feed is beeoming more expensive. To 
use the comparison of a teacher of 
economics, if the laboring man’s din- 
mer pail held three hard boiled eggs, 
the laboring man would get less sat- 
isfaction from eating the third egg 
than from eating the second egg, and 
less from the second egg than from 
the first from the standpoint of his 
appetite, but the value of the third 
egg measures the value of each of 
the other two. Whenever there is 
enough ef commodity on the market to 
completely satisfy the demand, the 
price of that commodity goes down. 


avoid weather beaten plumage. Give 
them room. Crowded roosts and 
houses affect both color and texture 
of feather. Get rid of the fighters. 
Unless the females have been run- 
ning together, they will fight when 
penned for the show room. Some hens 
will fight anyway. Get rid of these. 
Care of the shanks is also important. 
Feathered legs should be given fine 
litter mixed with sand. For the color 
of bare legs, a dew-wet run in shady 
grass is good. A shank of good yel- 
low color with the scales in healthy 


condition and fine and smooth to the 


| grow than others. 





hand is an ornament to the bird. 

Sometimes before an exhibition a 
ragged wing is pulled to secure a full 
feathered wing for the show. Good 
conditioners do not pull all the _ pri- 
mary feathers at the same time. Some 
of the quill feathers take longer to 
The expert con- 
siders the show date, and the missing 
feather or feathers. The short feather 
between the primaries (the primaries 
are the large quill feathers on the last 
joint of the wing as everyone knows) 
and the secondaries is called the axial 
feather. The expert knows that it 
takes about six weeks for the primary 
feathers next to the axial feathers to 
be replaced, and about two weeks 
more for each additional primary to 
reach full length and maturity. He 
plucks his fowl accordingly. Only if 
he has time for the entire wing to 
grow does he pluck all the feathers. 

Anyone who expects to show, should 
show to win by giving attention to 
details.—H. W. A. 





The Balance of Nature 


A beautiful example of balance in 
the wing of a bird. The poultryman 
can best see this in ehickens. Nature 
balances the spread of the wing. She 
also balances the color. Seareh a 
white hen for ticking. It will be found 
that where this defect occurs on one 
side of a section of the hen whether 
that be in the neck or in the flight 
feathers, it will be found in the same 
section on the other side of the fowl. 
If there is hlack in the flight feather 
in the right wing, black will be found 
in the same flight feather of the left 
wing. 

When the flight feather of one wing 
is moulted, the companion feather on 
the other wing will be moulted. (I 
am not figuring on a forced moult 
through accident, but a normal moult). 

Nature wisely provides this balance 
of an equal number of feathers on 
each side to insure the fowl’s power 
for flight. If one wing of a fowl is 
cut it cannot balance itself in flying. 
Apparently the moult of the feathers 
is planned to maintain balance even 
through the moult by moulting the 
primary feathers in pairs. Nature also 
provides that the quills of the feathers 
are proportioned for the work to be 
done. Pullets have longer quills to the 





flight feathers than hens. With each 
succeeding year of age the quills of 
the new dress are shortened. One 
who knows the quill length can sort 
out a flock of hens of mixed ages by 
the difference in length of the quill 
feathers. An old poultryman said to 
me: “I think God must wonder why 
we are so slow in finding out things 
about chickens that are in plain sight. 
It took me half a lifetime to learn that 
God marked chickens’ the same on 
both sides.”—H. W. A. 





Here and There 


An inmate in the county hospital 
who is ambitious to help himself sent 
a letter to the ceunty supervisors, 
offering to help himself if they would 
help him. He said he had arranged 
to rent a few acres near the hospital 
for trucking and poultry raising and 
that if the supervisors would advance 
him in cash an amount of only $25 
per month in lieu of his keep at the 
hospital, he believed that in two 
months, or with an expenditure of but 
$50, he would become self supporting. 
The supervisors said they could not 
legally loan the county’s money. If 
they had imagination they would have 
called it saving the county’s money 
and given the man his chance. “Grub 
staking’’—that was all he asked. 

The papers are head-lining the an- 
nouncement that living organisms are 
produced by use of ultra violet rays. 
Dr. Hinrichs of Chicago and Dr. Lillie 
are boasting df the effect oftheir ex- 
perimentation with the light. They 
say: “Curious deformities were pro- 
duced by placing the embryo chicken 
under the ultra-violet radiation. The 
chick grew to have one eye and a 
heart broken up into several pieces, 
each of which we found pulsating in- 
dependly.” 

Let us hope that these two scien- 
tists will keep their ultra violet rays 
off chickens. Much more cheerful 
reading is the feature of a Tucson 
paper which headlines the news: “40,- 
000 Busy Hens, Working at Top Speed, 
Cannot Lay Enough Eggs to “rsd 
Needs of City.” H. W. 


Wet Mash bes ane Chicks 


For three years now we have been 
feeding wet mash once a day to our 
growing chicks, beginning when they 
are six weeks to two months old. We 
take some of the regular mash that we 
keep before them in self-feeders and 
moisten it with milk. Dozens of times 
we have seen chickens that had come 
away from the feeder, apparently too 
well filled to eat more, return and eat 
greedily when the wet mash was put 
out for them. : 

If they did not get milk in other 
form, I would think it was the milk 
that appealed to them, but they do this 
when they have milk before them. The 
wet mash is simply more palatable. Our 
chicks have grown more rapidly since 
we began using it.—J. W. 





Culling and Dipping Service 

In almost every county in Iowa, farm 
folks will have a chance to hire their 
non-laying hens culled out and the 
hens dipped for lice. Since this work 
is being done thru the co-operation of 
a large number ,the cost in most cases 
is very reasonable. 

A year like this, when eggs are cheap 
and grain worth real money there is 
every inducement to cull the flock rath- 
er closely at this time of year. The 
price of hens is comparatively good at 
present, and every indication points 
toward lower prices next fall, when 
many cull their mature stock. 





Co-operative egg marketing associ- 
ations on the Pacifie coast have de- 
veloped a sanding machine for the 
cleaning of dirty eggs. This machine 
is so constructed that fine sand is 
blown onto the eggs and this cuts the 
dirt off so they come out looking like 
newly laid eggs. 








What Do You Know About 
Eggs—Answers 

1. Shell, 
and yolk. 

2. Blastoderm. 

3. The blastoderm is the living part 
of the egg from which develops the 
embryo. The yolk and blastoderm are 
enclosed within a delicate transparent 
membrane which holds the fluid yolk- 


shell membrane, albumen 


“mass together. 


4. Moisture; in evaporation. 

5. The egg shell is permeable to 
gases. 

6. The two layers of the shell mem- 
brane separate with age, and form a 
chamber containing air that enters 
after the egg is laid. 

7. Two spiral cords of albumen 
twisted in opposite directions. Called 
chalazae from a resemblance to hail 
stones. 

8 Yes. The flask shaped mass in 
the center of the yolk is known as 
the white yolk. While the albumen 
of the egg has bactericidal properties 
to prevent micro-organisms from 
reaching the germ spot, the yolk has 
no such defenses. The white yolk is 
regarded as special food matter. 

9. The organs of reproduction of 
the hen. In the embryo they are 
formed on the right and left side. 


10. Same as above. 


11. One on left side of the body. 

12. The ovary degenerates on the 
right side until in the hen only fune- 
tionless rudiments reman. 

13. Yes. 

14. The vascular 
holds the ovum. 

15. The follicle is ruptured from 
the ovary which is the region of young 
follicles; the yolk, or ovum proper is 
passed down by peristalic contrac- 
tions. During its passage down the 
oviduct it becomes surrounded by lay- 
ers of albumen and shell. 

16. It passes into the funnel shaped 
opening of the oviduct. 

17. The time is estimated by Kolli- 
ker as follows: Upper two thirds of 
the oviduct about three hours (forma- 
tion of the albumen), isthmus about 
three hours (secretion of shell mem- 
brane), uterus 12 to 24 hours (forma- 
tion of shell and lahing). 

18. Probably. 

19. The peristaltic 
the oviduct back of it. 

20. Double yolk eggs and the egg 
within an egg. 

21. The development of ova. 

22. Yes. The latent period of the 
egg or the period between laying and 
the beginning of incubation, varies 
with the freshness of the egg; it is 
relatively short in eggs that are newly 
laid, and long in eggs that are old. 
The longer the latent period, the 
younger the embryo for the first few 
days, or rather the less developed. 

23. Lillie says, “about the fourth 
day the time of incubation is usually 
a sufficiently exact criterion for most 
purposes; the latent period has be- 
come a relatively inconsiderable frac- 
tion of the whole time of incubation 
and the embryos that survive, assum- 
ing fresh eggs and normal tempera- 
ture of incubation, are in about the 
same stage of development.” 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Milk Utensils Demand Attention 


Proper care of milk and cream uten- 
sils is of greater importance in sum- 
mer than in winter. Warm weather 
causes bacteria to grow faster. If 
good milk and cream are to be sold, 
bacteria must be kept in check. Milk 
is a good medium for the growth 6f 
bacteria. If any of the product re- 
mains on utensils, bacteria multiply 
rapidly and spread into the product 
when milked. 

Milk pails, strainer, separator bowl 
and all other parts that come into 
contact with the milk should be rinsed 
with cold water after being used. This 
will remove the bulk of the milk and 
cream. Then they should be washed 
with hot water that contains a lib- 
eral supply of some alkali washing 
powder. 
“elbow grease”, After washing, -the 
utensils should be rinsed and scalded 
thoroughly with plenty of boiling hot 
water. 

Where the milking is done by ma- 
chine, the rubber tubes and teat cups, 
after washing, should be placed in a 
disinfectant solution and allowed to 
soak until the next milking, when 
they should be rinsed out with clean 
water before being used. A satisfac- 
tory solution of this kind may be made 
by dissolving a teaspoonful of fresh 


Use the brush and plenty of | 








Weight of Milk Per Gallon 


An Iowa subscriber writes: “Will 
you please give me the exact weight 
of a gallon. of milk? What is the state 
law in regard to it?” 

There is no federal or state law or 
regulations which establishes a stand- 
ard on the weight of a gallon of milk. 
The weight will vary some somewhat 
depending upon the’ temperature, 
amount of fat and amount of solids 
not fat. These factors make it im- 
practical to establish a definite stand- 
ard of weight for a gallon. The aver- 
age weight of milk is usually consid- 
ered to be approximately 8.6 pounds 
per gallon. This weight is usually 
agreed upon where milk is weighed to 
determine the number of gallons. 





A Booster for the Dual- 
Purpose Cow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the dairy department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer recently I read an article en- 
titled, “What Is a Good Cow Worth?” 
I thought you might be interested in 
some facts about the Milking Short- 
horn. About six weeks ago, I sold a 
red Milking Shorthorn cow to a cattle 
buyer for shipment to market for $100. 
She was calved on January 25, 1914, 
aud had produced regularly since she 


























De. Hess F ly Clineis 


makes cows milkable 
They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 


It is long lasting. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 


First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—quick in action, long lasting. 


Second—It is an excellent disinfectant. 


Therefore, while it 


is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 

Third —No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 


farmers. 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 


keeps the mosquitoes away. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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What they say 
about the New 
1927 Series De 
Laval Separators: 












“A wonderful line of sepa- 
| rators — in effi- 
| ciency, ease of operation, 
convenience of handling 
and appearance they are 
supreme.”’ 
x *« 

“The sweetest running 
cream separators ever 


made by man.” 
= &f 2 


“The easiest running sepa- 
ratorsever madeand 100% 


De Laval mechanically.” 











A good type of Milking Shorthorn cow. 


was a two-year-old. The lowest record 
we have on her was 7,708 pounds of 
milk and 823.39 pounds of fat. Her 
mother had a record of 9,837 pounds 
of milk and 433 pounds of fat. Her 
granddam produced 11,498 pounds of 
milk and 445 pounds of fat. 


chloride of lime in a gallon of water. 
This solution may be used freely 
around the dairy barn as a general | 
antiseptic and disinfectant. The chlor- 
ide of lime should be purchased in 
sealed packages, as exposure to the 
air will weaken its disinfecting quali- 








New Features: 





ties. On May 20, 1927, I sold another Milk- x k * a Turnable Gupply 
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announcement of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The change in desig- 
nation has been made to clarify the 
work of the department with reference 
to its various activities relating to 
dairy and poultry products. 

This service has grown rapidly since 
it was started in 1917. In Minnesota 
alone there were 80,000,000 pounds of 
butter graded last year.* In New York 
City the annual grading of live poul- 
try will approach 12,000 cars. There 


have a good many other cows in my 
herd that are doing likewise. I believe 
that it is better than a straight dairy 
breed where 300-pound producers are 
finally sold for canners and most of 
the calves are sold for veal at from $8 
to $15 each. 


Floating Bowl. 
4. Self-balancing, runs 
smoothly and without vibra- 
tion, delivers a smoother, 
richer cream, and requires 
less power. 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 
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There are now thirty-six official 
graders that are connected with the 
grading of dairy products. Offices are 
maintained in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Plymouth, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, San Francisco, Peta- 
luma and various points in Missouri. 


main so. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why many dairymen have turned to 
other breeds is that it is somewhat 
easier to breed high dairy production 
in the strictly dairy breeds than where 
dual characteristics are being sought. 
—KEditor. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to aval] themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will giacly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Short Length Lumber Often 
Economical 


Recently a subscriber wrote about 
a small portable building on the mar- 
ket, inquiring whether it would be 
safe for him to build such a house 
himself and if so, if we would give him 
directions for doing the work. We in- 
formed him that the very common 
idea that any one could make a pat- 
ented article for his own use was 
wrong, and that even copying such an 
article in essential details would make 
the person liable for infringement of 
patent rights. We also asked him why 
he wanted to copy this particular 
house, since at the price offered he 
could not duplicate it with equally 
good mtaerial, even allowing nothing 
for his labor. 

Many do not understand how it is 
possible for a manufacturing company 
to manufacture and sell a small house 
of this type, make a manufacturing 
profit and often a profit for the re- 
tailer and still sell it at a price below 
what the farmer can even buy equally 
good material, not to speak of the cost 
of his labor. 

One of the chief reasons is the use 
of short length lumber. As most of 
us know, a large percentage of the 
output of the large lumber mills is 
what is known as short lengths, eight 
feet and less in length. This is due to 
crooked logs, logs with large defects, 
and so on. Very frequently a 16-foot 
log with a rotten spot near the mid- 
dle might be worthless for 16-foot lum- 
ber, but by cutting out a two-foot sec- 
tion near the middle, first class boards 
six and eight feet long might be made. 
Up to the last few years most of this 
short stuff had to be sold for crating 
and box lumber, at only a small frac- 
tion of the value of longer lumber. It 
was not even valuable for mill fuel, 
since the sawdust and slabs usually 
furnished more fuel than could be 
used, Recently the lumber manufac- 
turers in co-operation with the elimi- 
nation of industrial waste campaign 
by the Department of Commerce, have 
started a campaign trying to get the 
retail lumber dealers to take a cer- 
tain proportion of these short lengths 
with every carload of the usual lum- 
ber, but the response so far has been 
very meager and it is still a drug on 
the lumber market. It should be kept 
in mind that this short length material 
is often of better grade than lumber 
sold in retail yards. 

If a manufacturer of portable hog 
or poultry houses comes direct to a 
lumber mill with an order for ten car- 
loads of assorted short lengths, one 
can easily see that the cost will likely 
be only a small fraction of what the 
farmer will have to pay the retail lum- 
ber dealer for standard length stuff 
which has passed thru probably half a 
dozen hands and paid that many good 
profits, besides the cost of several 
handlings. And the tragedy of it is, 
that the farmer will take his 14%4-foot 
board home, cut off two 6-foot boards 
laboriously with a duli handsaw, and 
throw the 2%-foot remnant into the 
scrap pile; while the manufacturer 
will sort his mixed short lengths into 
half a dozen different lengths and cut 
off an inch or so from each one a 
dozen at a time on a band saw, or if 
the output is large, run them past the 
saw on a carrier in aé_ continuous 
stream. Also the manufacturer will 
buy his nails and hinges and bolts and 
paint and roofing direct from the man- 
ufacturers in carload lots at special 
prices; while the farmer must buy in 
small lots from the retail dealer, and 
pay half a dozen profits with handling 
and storage and credit charges. The 
manufacturer will spray on his paint 
and every ounce will be used; while 
the farmer must apply it laboriously 





by hand and will probably have half 
a galion left over, which usually spoils 
as ordinarily neglected, 

We are anxious to help our readers 
to save money in the operation of 
their equipment, but doubt if anything 
can be saved by trying to make at 
home portable buildings and equip 
ment which can be bought about as 
cheaply ready made as the farmer can 
buy the material alone at retail prices. 





Handy Hay Fork Return 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am enclosing diagram of a handy 
hay fork return, a device which I have 
found a great time and labor saver in 
putting up hay, especially where the 
barn is rather long. The diagram is 
almost self explanatory. The slanting 
cable should be about sixteen feet 
longer than the hay track, and the 
weight fastened to the carriage run- 
ning on the cable should be adjusted 


in weight so as just to bring the car- | 


riage back promptly.” 

We are very glad to get this prac- 
tical device and see no reason why it 
should not prove helpful to all read- 
ers who put up hay. One need not 
be afraid if the weight is a little 
heavier than is absolutely necessary, 
since most of the heavy pull is done in 
lifting the fork and load off vertically 
until the fork reaches the carrriage 
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and locks into place. Then the car- 
riage usually jerks back into the barn 
at too rapid a rate, and this weight 
will steady the motion and cause it to 
move back more slowly, as well as 
bringing the carriage back when the 
hay is dumped. We should be glad to 
hear from others as to labor saving 
devices in haying. 





Waterproofing a Storm Cellar 


A Soldiers Grove, Wis., correspondent 
writes: 

“We have an outside storm cellar 
built of concrete—sides, bottom and 
top. In wet weather water comes 
through the walls, until it has to be 
bailed out every little while. Can you 
tell me of anything that can be put 
on the inside that will stop this trou- 
ble? They tell me there is nothing 
that will do it. Any suggestions will 
be appreciated.” 

Where concrete or other masonry 
walls are partly or entirely below the 
outside water level, coating the inside 
surfaces with waterproofing coatings 
usually does not give very satisfactory 
results, even where the surfaces are 
dry when the application is made. In 
general the pressure will force the 
water through and cause the coatings 
to peel. About the only inside treat- 
ment which will stand such water 
pressure is a plaster coat of rich 
cement mortar which has been made 
more nearly waterproof by the addi- 
tion of hydrated lime or some com- 
mercial waterproof material. Complete 
directions for preparing the surfaces, 
mixing and applying the cement plas- 
ter, and for relieving the water pres- 
sure long enough for the coating to 


harden can be secured from the Port- 
land Cement association, Chicago, III. 

In many cases, however, the most 
satisfactory results will be secured 
by cleaning the dirt away from the 
outside of the walls and giving them 
about two coats of hot asphalt or’some 
good commercial waterproof coating. 
Then if coarse material is filled in 
next to the wall so as to allow the 
water to run away and the air to 
get down, the walls will keep much 
drier. 


Watch Washes and Gulleys 
Carefully 

“A stitch in time saves nine!” is 
certainly true when it comes to stop- 
ping washes and gullies. Much the 
easiest way to stop a gully is before 
it starts. Thousands of acres of orig- 
inally fertile soil have been ruined for 
| agricultural purposes thru the washing 
| off of the fertile top soil, instead of 
being kept where it is valuable, is 
washed down and fills up the stream 
beds. 

Sloping lands which show a tendency 
to wash should be handled in such a 
way as to prevent this. One way is 
to follow the terracing method, farm- 
ing around the slope rather than up 
and down, and throwing up ridges a 
few inches high occasionally to stop 
the flow of water down the hill and 
make it flow off in thin sheets instead 
of streams. Sloping lands should be 








kept so far as possible in alfalfa, clo- 
ver, or other hay or pasture crops 
which tend to hold the soil and prevent 
washing, especially in late fall and 
early spring. 









“HANDY HAY FORK RETURN 
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Probably the best crop for slopes 
which wash easily is timber of some 
sort. By a proper combination of 
fence post and saw mill varieties, such 
forest plantations in a few years by 
proper management and marketing 
can be made to produce a _ higher 
yearly income than if in cultivated 
crops. 

Filling in is the common way of 
checking small gullies. They can be 
partly filled by the use of straw, 
brush, and so on, and then completed 
by plowing in. The freshly, plowed 
gullies should be seeded down with 
some grass or forage crop that will 
make a quick growth and a tough sod 
and be of some value for pasture or 
hay. If green switches from willows 
are planted or covered in the gullies, 
they will quickly take root and will 
effectually hold the soil against wash- 
ing. These can be kept cut down 
each year so farm implements will 
pass over them or can be allowed to 
grow until five or six inches in diam- 
eter, then cut, peeled, seasoned, and 
then creosoted. So treated they make 
excellent fence posts and will last as 
long as good cedar posts. If cut low, 
they will quickly throw up sprouts and 
if these are all removed except two 
or three of the most vigorous, these 
will again make posts in a very few 
years. A few bad washes so treated 
can thus be made to produce all the 
creosoted fence posts on the farm and 
any not needed will find a ready mar- 
ket among the neighbors. 

Deeper gullies will require the use 
of dams. These may consist of loose 
brush well staked down and weighted 
with heavy stones, broken concrete, 
and so on; or a series of stakes driven 











across the gullies or of posts and wire 
fence covered with straw. The prin- 
cipal purpose is to slow up the flow 
of water and cause the silt to be de- 
posited. Bulletins with complete di- 
rections covering the terracing of hill- 
sides, the stopping of washes and gul- 
lies, and the creosoting of cheap tim- 
bers into first-class fence posts can be 
secured free from your agricultural 
experiment station or from the U. S. . 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Is Large or Small Pulley Best? 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“I have a three-fourths horse power 
electric motor which drives a milking 
machine pump. The pump is equipped 
with an 18-inch pulley and so neces- 
Sitates a 5-inch pulley on the motor 
in order to get the required revolu- 
tions per minute on the pump. Does a 
pulley of this size cause unnecessary 
wear on the motor bearings? Would it 
not be better to put a smaller pulley 
on pump and equip the motor with 
about a 3-inch pulley?” 

No; if the present 5-inch pulley on 
the motor is carefully balanced, it will 
be easier on both the motor bearings 
and belt than a 3-inch one would be. 
There is now a belt speed of about 
2,300 feet per minute, which is a pret- 
ty efficient belt speed. If a 3-inch 
pulley is put on, the belt speed will be 
around 1,400 feet per minute, which is 
too low and will require nearly twice 
the belt tension that the present belt 
speed does. Also with a 3-inch pulley, 
both the belt slippage and the belt 
bending will be excessive, both of 
which will wear the belt rapidly. Belt 
speeds should be kept as near 2,600 to 
3,000 feet per minute as possible, 





Hay Hook From Old Tire Pump 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT am sending you a diagram and 
description of a home-made hay hook 
for handling baled hay. I know that 
there are hundreds of farmers doing 
without this tool when it can be made 
in a few minutes out of a rod from an 
old auto tire pump. It has the handle 
already on it. Cut the rod off about 
twelve inches from handle, sharpen it 
real sharp, then turn the hook as indi- 
cated in the diagram, and the result 
will be an ideal hay hook. I know be- 
cause I have given one a thoro trial. 
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ae Land Rod To 
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Off Here. 


(tay Hook trom Tire Pump. 


Many farmers have one or more of 
these lying around and they can be 
put to good use in this way.” 

This is the sort of handy device let- 
ter we like to get—making something 
useful out of what is otherwise junk. 


Much more practical than trying some- 
thing much more elaborate, such as 
making a useless home-made tractor 
out of a useful gas engine. Now if 
some one will tell us something useful 
to make out of the barrel of the tire 
pump after the handle has been made 
into a first class hay hook, we will be 
still happier. Come on, folks, who 
will be next? 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page | 3) 


week while he helped Dad with his fall 
plowin’. Last night about ten, after ev- 
ery one was gone to bed, I heard Dad 
git out of bed and pull on his. boots. 
Pretty quick he came stamping over to 
where Joel was sleepin’ in the kitchen 
and says, ‘Joel, the wind’s right tonight.’ 
Clapper says, ‘Good,’ and I heard him git 
up and in a minute they went out of the 
house.” 

“Joel, the wind’s right tonight.” Kate 
turned the sentence over and over in her 
mind, amazed. 

“Why, Tink, they must have intended 
to set a fire. But what on earth would 
they want to set a fire that would burn 
our own buildings for?” 

“Dunno. I dassen’t ask nothin’ either, 
for if I did, Dad would whale me to 
death.” 

“Well, I can ask questions,’”’ Kate an- 
nounced, “and I’m going to. There’s too 
many queer things that need explaining.” 

“Gosh, you've got your nerve if you ask 
Dad anything.” 

There was admiration in Tink’s voice. 

“T haven't half the nerve you have, you 
blessed boy,” Kate exclaimed. “All the 
time while every one else has been run- 
ning Dave down, you've stuck by. You're 
pretty much of a darling, Tink Cart- 
wright.” 

BEndearments were something that Tink 
Cartwright knew very little about. 
.“Aw, shucks! It ain’t nothin’. 
still, Brindle!” 


Stand 


ATE intended to beard her father that 

evening, but a neighbor came to have 
him attend a sick horse. It was early 
morning before he returned. After break- 
fast he went directly to the field, and it 
was not till afternoon that Kate made 
her opportunity by riding out where he 
worked. 

“Father,” she began, without prelimi- 
naries, as Cartwright paused to rest his 
team at the end of a furrow, ‘“‘there are 
some things I want to ask you about.” 

*“Couldn’t you wait till work wasn’t so 
pressing?” he asked, his brows contract- 
ing in the characteristic scowl of dis- 
pleasure. 

“I’m afraid it’s something that won't 
wait,” she replied, struggling to overcome 
the fear of her father, implanted thru 
years of quelling. 

“Speak, then,” 
harshly. 

The ugly note in his voice proved the 
needed quirt to her spirits, and Kate 
soared to new heights of determination. 

“What did you mean by telling Joel 
the wind was right, the night of the 
fire?” 

Cartwright grew apoplectic. 

“A fine question for a daughter to ask 
her parent!” he stormed. ‘‘What are we 
coming to when children presume to ask 
such questions of their elders? Is this 
my reward for all the years of caring 
for you?” 

“As I remember it, looking back, moth- 
er was the one who did the caring,”” Kate 
retorted, ‘while you did the carping.” 

Cartwright’s eyes clashed with 
daughter’s and were beaten down, 

“If you refuse to answer, I'll do so for 
you,” she continued. ‘‘You.were going 
to set that fire—did set it. Now I want 
to know the reason.” 

“Why are you so interested?” sneered 
Cartwright. “Has your canvassing ex- 
perience given you a craving for snoop- 
ing?” 

Kate flushed beneath the insult. 

“No. It’s because people are saying 
that Dave did it, and you're letting them 
say it. Yes, encouraging them to.” 

“So you're the kind to be interested in 
a sealawag that has stolen your own 
claim,” Cartwright taunted. 

‘I’m beginning to believe that has been 


Cartwright ordered, 


his 


misrepresented the same as the fire,” 
Kate answered, sharply. “More than 
that, I’m starting to discover a little of 


how much I really care for Dave.” 

“It is hard to understand how a daugh- 
ter of mine would have such a feeling,” 
her father answered, coldly. 

“Naturally,” retorted Kate, stung past 
all restraint. “You know well enough 
that you have never shown any indication 
of earing for anything except yourself, 
and perhaps a fine horse or cow.” 

“Bnough!” thundered Cartwright, eyes 
bulging from his head, while the veins on 
his forehead grew knotted and distorted. 

“No, it is not enough,” Kate followed 
up, her face white. ‘There is much more, 
Listen, father. You must! This is seri- 
ous.”’ 

OMETHING of the girl’s tragic in- 

tensity communicated itself to Cart- 
wright thru his rage. 

“T can’t make you explain anything to 
me,” the girl went on, relentlessly, “but 
I can show you the final results of your 
stubbornness.” 

She paused, realizing that she was 
panting. 

“Well, go on,” he answered doggedly, 
with a half puzzled, half fearful look on 
his face. 

“I know that you have worried yourself 
into an unreasoning rage at the Freemans 





that has become a sort of obsession with 
you, and caused you to listen to sugges- 
tions from Clapper and Boyd that you 
would not have considered at any other 
time. Also I know from what mother has 
told me, and what I can see myself, that 
you borrowed money from Boyd to build 
your last barn. He has shown such an 
air of proprietorship when with me lately, 
that I’ve decided you were going to use 
your influence to get me to marry him. 
Now listen to this. I shall never marry 
Boyd, and you are going to be compelled 
to meet those notes or lose your farm. 
Boyd is a hard man, and never lets any- 
one off. Now if you go on in this dis- 
honest way and refuse to tell me things I 
need to know, I will never give you a cent 
to meet your obligations. Yes, I can 
make money—good money, now, and I'll 
use it to take care of Mother and Tink; 
but if you don’t aid me in straightening 
this business out, I'll never turn a hand 
to help you as long as I live. I owe you 
nothing and shall pay you nothing.” 

Cartwright’s attitude underwent a com- 
plete transformation during this speech. 
He appeared to shrink, and leaned wear- 
ily against the plow handles, while his air 
was one of uncertainty. 

“What will ever become of me?” he 
muttered, as he had done the day of the 
hail storm. 

Kate’s lip curled scornfully. 

“Perhaps that isn’t so all-important af- 
ter all. Now tell me. Why did you light 
that fire?” 

“You promise to help me meet those 
notes if I do?” 

“Yes. If you'll do what I ask.” 

“IT always thought Beech Freeman set 
that fire three years ago that came so 
near burning us out, and swore I'd get 
even when the time was ripe. After we 
got the fire started at the head of the 
draw, the wind changed enough to blow 
the flames over into our country. Clap- 
per started telling folks that Freeman did 
it. Said to me he wasn’t going to have 
them suspicion him if he could prevent it. 
Said anyway that he’d hated Freeman 
ever since the lyceum.” ’ 

“But you don’t know that Beech Free- 
man set that fire three years ago, and 
there has never been a neighbor kinder to 
us when we were in trouble, yet the day 
of the hailstorm you ordered him off the 
place. And you would listen to Joel Clap- 
per! Caleb says Dave told him that he 
sent a letter to me at Price. I never got 
it. Do you know anything about that?’ 





Her father appeared reluctant to an- 
swer. 


“Y-e-s. Dave give it to Joel to mail, 
and he burned it.” 

“What was in it that Joel didn’t want 
me to know?” , 

Kate pressed her advantage relentlessly. 

“You are a hard girl.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be? I’m your daugh- 
ter. Come, tell me what was in it!” 

He could no longer face her, so looked 
away. 

“It was to say that Joel and me wanted 
him to file to keep Boyd from taking it. 
Also he said in it that he would relin- 
quish and let you file as soon as you got 
home.” 

“And you stooped to that to make me 
quarrel with Dave! Didn't you care if I 
lost my chance to file?” 

“Well, I figured Dave would let you 
have it back anyway.” 

Kate threw back her head in scorn, 

“Yes,"’ she cried, “and while you hated 
him and planned to do him wrong, you 
still could not help but trust his honor. 
You know that he is a gentleman, thru 
and thru.” 

“T’'ve been mad, 
mumbled. 

“I should think you had. Now “one 
thing more. I've heard something about 
the neighbors tarring and _ feathering 
Dave. Of course that’s merely talk, but 
do most of them feel so strongly?” 

“No, it isn’t talk," Cartwright informed 


I guess,” the man 


her. ‘“‘They’re in earnest and aim to do 
it tonight.’ 
“Tonight! Dave! Tonight!” 


A terror, different than any she had 
ever known, clutched at her throat. 

“They can't! I won’t let them!” 

She sprang from her horse and shook 
her father by the shoulder. 

“Where are they meeting? Quick! 
Can’t you see that we've got to hurry? 
The sun is setting now.” 

“At Clapper’s,” he answer dully. 

_ “Then we've got to ride over there, 
you and I, and stop them,” she said, des- 
perately. “Hurry. Take the team to the 
barn. I'll saddle your horse while you're 
putting them up.” 

Her father held back, 

“No, I can’t do that. 
think of me? 
me now?” 

“And would you let a little matter like 
what folks might think of you keep you 
from saving an innocent man from suf- 
fering? This is your only chance to make 
amends.” 

“All right, I'll go,’”’ he consented, and 
drove his team toward the barn, his mind 
busy contemplating the terrors of the less 
dangerous of two unpleasant alterna- 
tives. (Continued next week) 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Johnny Chuck Does Not Like Blacky, the Crow 


Johnny Chuck sat in his doorway and 
watched the world go by. It was a very 
pleasant world, a very pleasant world in- 


deed, thought Johnny Chuck. Every one 
was out that pleasant May morning. 
Johnny Chuck had slipped from his bed 
very early, but before he had washed 
himself Jimmy Skunk had stuck his head 
in at the door and shouted: “Good morn- 
ing, Johnny Chuck.” 

Johnny Chuck had said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Jimmy Skunk,” had finished dressing, 
and then gone out to get his breakfast. 

ar, far away beyond the Green Mea- 
dows, Old Mother West Wind was just 
beginning to turn a great windmill to 
pump water for some thirsty cows in 
Farmer Brown’s barnyard. The Merry 
Little Breezes were hopping and skipping 
over to the Smiling Pool to pay their re- 
spects to Great-Grandfather Frog. Old 
Mr. Toad already was at work in his gar- 
den. Yes, it surely wag a very pleasant 
world, 

Johnny Chuck ate his breakfast and 
then sat on his doorstep. His heart was 
light, for he possessed the best thing in 
the world, which is contentment. Pretty 
soon he saw Blacky the Crow fly over to 
Farmer Brown’s corn field and begin to 
pull up the tender young corn. 

“Dear me, dear me, Blacky the Crow 
is sure to get into trouble,” thought 
Johnny Chuck. 

Sure enough, Blacky the Crow did get 
into trouble. Johnny Chuck saw a puff 
of smoke over in the corn field. Then he 
heard a loud bang, and Blacky the Crow 
rose into the air in a hurry. As he flew, 
three black feathers floated down to the 
ground. Blacky the Crow had been shot 
by Farmer Brown's boy, who had been 
hiding in the corn field. But Blacky was 
more frightened than hurt, and he flew 
across the Green Meadows to the Lone 
Pine to nurse his hurts and his temper. 

Now it is seldom that anyone can get 
into trouble without getting someone else 
into trouble also. If Blacky the Crow 
had let Farmer Brown’s corn alone, Farm- 
er Brown's boy would not have come out 





with his gun. But now that he was out 
with his gun, he thought he would find 
something else to shoot at, just for fun. 

He remembered Johnny Chuck's house, 
so he began to creep up very carefully 
to try to catch Johnny Chuck napping. 
Now Johnny Chuck had done no harm, 
so he did not suspect harm from Farmer 
Brown’s boy. Instead of watching him, 
Johnny Chuck settled himself comfortably 
to watch the antics of the Fieldmice chil- 
dren at play. 

Suddenly up rushed one of the Merry 
Little Breezes quite out of breath. 

“Get into your house, Johnny Chuck, 
quick!” he cried. 

Long, long ago, Johnny Chuck had 
learned to obey first, and ask questions 
later. Now he didn’t so much as turn his 
head to see what the trouble might be, 
but turned a back somersault down his 
doorway. Just then there was a terrible 
“bang,” and the sand at the entrance to 
Johnny Chuck’s house was blown in all 
directions by the shot. But Johnny Chuck 
was safe down below. Farmer Brown's 
toy had been just too late. 

‘Poor little Johnny Chuck! His heart 
went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and 
he trembled all over. He was dreadfully 
frightened. All the joy of the beautiful 
sunshiny day was gone. He didn’t dare 
stick so much as the tip of his little black 
nose out of his door for fear that Farmer 
Brown’s boy was waiting there with his 
gun. Worse still, he knew that Farmer 
Brown’s boy knew of his snug little home, 
and so, of course, it was no longer safe. 
He had got to go out and make a new 
home, Yes, sir, Johnny Chuck had got to 
move, and all because Blacky the Crow 
had been in mischief. 

Now, just as Johnny Chuck suspected, 
Farmer Brown's boy sat down to wait for 
Johnny to come out. He loaded his gun, 
and then he sat very still, watching John- 
ny Chuck’s doorway. The Merry Little 
Breezes saw him sitting there, and they 
were afraid, terribly afraid, that Johnny 
Chuck would come out. And if he did— 
what, oh what, could they do? 

(Concluded next week) 
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Clark says he 


can make pigs 
—gsrow faster— 


Easy Method Kills Worms 
and Ends Pigs Losses 

Roy Clark, an Iowa hog-man, has made 
@ discovery in pig raising that is being 
carefully studied by leading hog men and 
veterinarians. He tells of a new plan by 
which he has been able to end pig sick- 
ness and to make his pigs grow more rap- 
idly and cheaply than ordinary. 

Mr. Clark says, ‘“‘I’ll tell the world I 
have found something that has helped 
me raise the best pigs I ever owned, 
My September pigs are DOUBLE the 
weight of my neighbor’s August pigs.” 











He continues, “I have fed lots of hogs 
and given them all kinds of different 
minerals and medicines. However, I have 
never had any luck until this year when 
I started using 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate. I'll tell you it’s wonderful. 
It is the only treatment I ever used that 
has given noticeable effects right after 
using, All my neighbors are using it 
now. Every hog man will save money 
and make money by using it." 

It is now universally agreed by swine 
authorities that 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate is the one and only thor- 
oughly dependable treatment for most 
hog ailments. It kills all worms. Puts 
the pigs in wonderfully healthy condi« 
tion. Makes them grow like weeds. 

3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate i@ 
the original and exclusive 3-purpose liquid 
hog concentrate. Formula protected by 
U. S, patents. Cannot be used by others. 


Destroys All Worms 

Notice the 3-fold benefits: 

(1) Effective as a wormer. Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly. This puts 
the animal in condition to make more 
rapid development. 

(2) It CHARGES THE. BLOOD with 
digestible minerals in liquid form, 

(3) It serves as a splendid digestive 
conditioner, enabling the pigs to get the 
utmost value from every pound of feed. 

As a result, pigs’ health is kept prac- 
tically perfect. Pigs are made more im- 
mune against diseases. Bone, flesh and 
blood are developed amazingly. Growing 
a 250-lb, hog in 6 months is easy. 


Recommended for Prevention 


and Treatment of Hog Ailments 
Effective where all else fails for PRE- 
VENTING and TREATING Necrotic En- 
teritis, Hog ‘‘Flu,”’ Mixed Infection, Swine 
Plague, Septicemia, Fig Scours, etc, 
Pigs like it. Feed in slop, with dry, 
soaked or ground grain. 


Send Name for -40-Page Book 

Big valuable book absolutely FREE, 
Tells how to keep pigs growing fast, rid 
pigs of all worms, prevent and treat dis- 
eases, put sows in perfect condition, in- 
crease the size of litters and prevent 
Gives cause, symptoms and treat- 
ment of all ordinary hog diseases, Write 
NOW, mentioning number and age af 
pigs. Address DROVERS VETERINARY 
UNION, 4001 So. 24th St., Omaha, Neb., 
Dept. C-13 (Copyright 1927, D. V. Union) 


GRAIN BINS 


Protect your wheat crop 
@guinst fire, rats, weather, etc. 
Combine Rervesting makes 
storage nocessary for bigger 

rofits, Midwest all steel 

eavy Duty Bin easily set up 
or moved. Highest quaility— 


qa 
bts prepaid, free. won diet gest ease 26 


326 American Bank Bide ee - City, Mo. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, eggs, hides and copper. are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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Fi: her's index number ’ 
CATTLE—At_ Chicago 
—_——_- = 
i, %00-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 





HOGS—At a ooo 





bh) 


~ SHEEP—At Chicago 








woo. AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston) 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No.1 northern 
On towa Farms— 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 112| 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at 

















Chicago 103 
Clover seed, at Toledo | | 76 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 86 81 
Cotton, at New York y 91 
hers, at ( ‘hic: 110] 80 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 


Lo 








FINANCIAL 
clearings, 
outside of New 
month of May 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York 
Indushtrial stoc} 
Railroad 





Bank per capita, 


York, 


106 
112 
120 


Stocks 








RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and or 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war no..aal, and 


102 | 


land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.29 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $8.88 for hogs next 
September. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 11, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 106 
per cent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 
97 per cent, ore 105 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per centand 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery 


extras, last week 
40c, week before 40%6c 


cheddar cheese, 
(re 22540; eggs, 
, week before 
c, week before 
Ne, week be- 


ee 1914c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—L week be- 
fore $14.25. Ch g week $12.48, 
week before $12.75. 


ast week $14.09, 


—Last 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








| 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week 
Good— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— { 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common—__ 
Last week . 
Week be f re 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last weel apainereeman 
Week before 
Cows 





12.00/12.30/12. 
11.88|12.38)12.12 


| 
-61 10. 
.88[10.2 


| 
110.0610 





ne for e 
‘anners pee cutters— 

Last weel 

Week bef re 
Stockers 
ek ; 
heifers— 
zaast week 
Week bef 


Cows and 








Heavy 
Last 
Wee ) fo 
Medium (204 
> “io 


5 I Be 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— 
Last we 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last weel 
Week bef 
Smooth and somali heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 


(130 Ibs 

ast weel 
W eek before 

Stock pies— 
Last week 
Week _ before 


Pigs 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before . 14, 
Lambs, culls os common | 
Last week ° 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | 
Last week 
Week before .75|12.7 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


$812.62 





























Kansas City 





Omaha 
Chicago 





Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. i— 

st week 
before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 


118.0017. 
118.00 17.59 


before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 3.5 5 
Week before 3.f 2.50 
Oat straw— 
ast week 
Week before 


-50 as. m4 











Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ay 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

‘ week oes 
before { 


Week before .. 
Barley— 

Toet wee 

We: 
Rv 


+»cen pvefore ../1. 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! 

Last week .... 

Week before 











Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 




















Ww eek Se ly {28.7% -50} 129.00, 32.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week..../30.25 29.50 28.00'36.00 
Week before. .{31.25/ 29.50 29.00 36.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last 35.50 we... eee 3 
Week before..|: 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Cottonseed meal | 
{41 per cent)| 
Last week.... 41.0/ 
Week before. ./40.5 
Tankage— | 
Last c 
Week before 
Gluten— 


37 z-00) 


785.00 65.090 
§5.00/65.00 


Week before. me 34.60 
*Quotations at Des meng in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





| 





Present 
Per cent of 


price 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 


.93916 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01 5/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yleld to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston i 
light native cow hides at Chicago 2 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.75, 
and cotton at New York 16.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 
oats 4012c, wheat $1.25. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
June were 11,016,000 pounds, as compared 
With 12,203,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 10,525,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in June were 6,895,000 pounds, 
compared with 6,7 80,000 pounds the week 
before and 8,62 8,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
June were 5,846,000 bushels, as cempared 
with 6,236,000 bushels the week before and 
7,725,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of_corn for the third week 
in June were 44,000 bushels, compared 
with 90,000 bushels for the week before 
and 60,000 bushels for the Same week 














last year. Exports of oats for the third 
week in June were 232,000 bushels, 
compared with 1,652,099 bushels for 
week before and 1,387,000 bushels for 
same week last year. 


as 


the 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 69 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep 
and 103 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Bach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 











Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 


Chicago 
price 





April . ag May 
May 6 12 
May 13 ra § 
May 20 to 2 
May 27 to. 
June 3to § 
June 10 to 

June 17 to 23 








AY AT -3 #3 3 200 


2 tt he COU 





tCATTLE 


29 to May 
May 6 to 12 
May 13 to 19 
May 20 to 26 
May 27 to June 
June 3 to 9 
June 10 to 16 
June 17 to 23 





April 








April 29 kg 
May 6t 12 
May 1% to 
“May y 
May Zi to J 


june 10 to 16 
June 17 to 23 








May 27 to June 2 
June 3to 9 
June 10 to 16 
June 17 to 23 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 











CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








a 1926} 1925) 1924 





| 
5/12.95 
ne 80 
8. 5}13.15 
| 8. 55 if 14 13.30] 6.30 
ee are | 8.75]14.00/13.30! 6.85 
June 2% | 8.65114.10|13.25! 6.95 


| 8.80/14.35 
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Worm Your 
Hogs Now! 


SURE SHOT 


HOGKAPS 


Get every worm quickly, 
surely, and add to your 
hog profits. The old re- 
liable remedy. At all 
druggists, or write 


SURE-SHOT REMEDY CO. 


Box 29, Des Moines, Iowa 


A SURE WORM 
EXPELLER 








In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 
150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 














HAVE YOUR GRAIN TESTED FOR GRADE 


How often have you experienced difficulty in satis- 
fying yourself as — the oer nag of grain? 

Settle such disputes by having your grain tested by 
a FEDERAL LICENSED GRAIN INSPECTOR. 

Samples submitted should be true averages of the 
grain involved. Send at least two quarts in airtight 
container, preferably in a tin can, to preserve iden- 
tity and actual condition to insure an accurate teat. 

Fee, including —— certificate of grade, $1.00 per 
sample, payabie b with 4 
aw: TISCHER. 3 F. L. G. I. Testing Laboratories, 

Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Improved RITE-WAY 
Sprays Hogs Right 
Quickly kills lice and mites. Ends mange. sun 


blister, etc. Makes hogs put on faster, cheaper gains 
nN pays its low cost. Automatic. Durable Poskive 





ys only when gate és open. Adjust- 

me So operates eather on outward or inwerd 
wing. Get free illustrated folder and low factory 

» rice AGENTS WANTED. Easy sales. Write for 


Piestoetilis dnc, 301 W, Sth, Sioux City, la. 








Chicago 
price 
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T IS really a simple job 
to make the minor repairs 
on your cars, trucks and 

tractors. The principal thing 
is to have the right kind of 
tools so that you can do the 
work conveniently and with 
the least expenditure of time 
and effort. The principal 
advantage that the garage- 
man has is in the good kit of 
small tools with which to do 
the work. Go to your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store and 
pick out a set of socket 
wrenches, a large and small 
screw driver, adjustable end 
wrenches, a good pipe wrench, 
an assortment of files, taps 
and dies, and a good mechan- 
ic’s hammer. They will make 
it easy for you to do your 
home repair work. Be sure 
you have a good vise also. 


Most important of all—use 
the best lubricants in your 
automobile. 


These “Farm Service’ Hardware 
Stores—the ones where the “tag” 
is in the window—are the right 
places to buy tools that you can 
depend upon. Take their word 
when you select tools. It is the 
surest way to get the utmost value 
for your money. Most of these 
hardware stores can also supply 
your needs in automobile supplies, 
such as tires, jacks, lamp bulbs, 
etc., as well as the best grades of 
oils and greases. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’’ 
Hardware Men. 













































Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Things would be lovely if people could 
raise taxes as easily as legislatures do.” 


N 





“TWO MORE BILLS RELIEVING THE 
FARMER HALTED IN THE HOUSE” 














Away out west, in Washington, Cecil 
Seott, of Richland, thought up the win- 
ning title in Joshaway’s contest for June, 
and grabs off the three dollars offered 
for first prize. Denison, Iowa, home of 
Flyer Chamberlin, also breaks into Josh- 
away’s column for fame with Theodore 
Baer taking second on “The fowl play 
was stopped when Pa got up to bat.” 
Then comes that most persistent con- 
tributor, Frank Davis, of Springfield, 
Ohio, who copped third money on another 
baseball title: ‘‘With one man down, the 
next one gets caught on a fowl.” Honor- 
able mention goes to C. L. Armstrong and 
N. G. Moore, who came close to the mon- 
ey. The first sent in, ‘‘The first one 
turning to rubber was stretched out,’ 
while the latter sent, ‘““The landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock.” 

So that ends that. The reward offered 
by the Service Bureau got a lot of ap- 
plause, but we couldn’t find a real snap- 
py title. Now comes vacation time. Have 
you planned yours? Here’s hoping you 


ing. 








haven’t as much to load as this poor fel- 
low pictured below has. Maybe he is 
going to the Black Hills to see Cal. All 
right, shoot the titles. By the way, Josh- 
away wants to take a vacation, and now 


that Cal has been taken care of, what 
offers have you to make for Joshway. 
Josh isn’t particular and doesn’t need 


many rooms. Just so he can find some 
tame fish and a good haystack for snooz- 
What’s your best offer? 


NO GOOD IN SOCIETY 


A large colored gentleman approached 
a clerk in a shoe store with the request 
that a pair of shoes he had purchased the 
day before be exchanged. ; 

“What’s the matter with them?” asked 
the clerk. “They seem to be wearing all 
right.” 

“Oh, yassuh,” replied the negro. “Dey 
wears all right, but dey don’t seem to put 
de edge om mah razah like de old ones 
did.” 


HE KNEW HOW TO OIL 

At a New York railway siding a man 
asked the foreman if there was a va- 
cancy. 

“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Anything,” replied the man. 

“All right,” answered the foreman, “take 
this oi] can and oil the points and cross- 
ings up the line.” 

After an absence of three days, the 
foreman received a telegram which read: 
“Dear Sir: Arrived at Chicago. Please 
forward more oil.” 


PAPERS DELAYED 

The railway line was flooded after heavy 
rainstorms, and ‘the traveler was obliged 
to break his journey at a village. He 
made his way in the pouring rain to @ 
restaurant, and said to the waiter there, 
“It is like the Deluge.” 

“The what?” } 

“The Deluge. Haveni’t you read about 
the Deluge—Noah and the ark?” 

“No, sir; you see, because of the flood 
we haven’t had any newspapers in three 
days.” 








All answers must be in by July 20. 


in each tying contest. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our 
issue of July 29. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In case 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 


Write 



















































349 Ww. Madison, 









It Pays to Keep 
A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
Have it on hand for use 
when you need it—keep 
your horses working. Used 
for 48 years for abscess, cuts, 
spavin, capped hock, curb, 
fistula, quittor and other 
ailments. Leaves no scars— 
no blemish. At your drug- 
gist, $2.00 a bottle. 


TheLawrence-WilliamsCo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 





















Insure the profits from your hogs! 
Immunize! Do it now before cholera 
gets a start and before a shortage of 
serum is at hand. See your Veteri- 
narian at once. He’sthe man trained 
to dothe work of vaccination. Tell 
your Veterinarian to use the proven 
superior Liberty Clear Serum—for 
Liberty Clear Serum is especially effi- 
cient and especially pure. Don’t take 
chances! Call in the Veterinarian, 
Have him use Liberty Clear Serum, 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 


CLEAR 
SERUM 


‘KALO 
i SILOS 


UILD a silo this summer 

4 with Kalo, Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 

Kalo built silos distinguish 












afarm. They are as nesr 
Perfect as it is possible to 
make them. 


Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
wich ordinary tile blocks. 
They are meade from our 
euperior Kalo shale and are 
snuurpassed for strength | 
and beauty. 

Let us send you full fnfor- 
mation about Kalo 
Biocks. and their 
many uses in farm 
building. Our 


inating department 
pe your service. Ii- 
tral 





cat sent 
RE on request. 
| Wits todev A postal 


will do. 











| 














KALO BRICE AND TILE Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 














GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality, 


only — our motto. 






roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


630 S. W. Second St.. Des Moines, lowe 
Established 1696 bv W. F. Hansen. 





Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
Chicago, Lllinols 


Plant: Buffalo, lowa 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns ; 








=e Mt 2. 
RATE 8c PER WORD I2° NAME AND ADDRESS 


tisement and each initial or full pamber | sp ponined as one word. 
We charge 2 @ minimum of twenty words. tance must 
accompany o 

‘Advertising ‘ordre, aie 


rders and ch f 
Re tape | iat th orders a) anges {[n copy must r. 





P; 
hursday, eight days before ate of ee 


~ [ee ad writing 3 your Be hh wo li Tull detafis. 
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RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


Ww E 








RECOMMEND for 
College (Ames) 


Investment, “Towa 
Memorial Union 
closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIE pedigreed; 
inte lligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
SPECIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 
lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bre@ 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
IRISH Setter Bird Dog pups for sale; 
females, $20. Charles Sharp, care of 
P. F. Shroeder, Route No. Stuttgart, 
Arkansas, 
SHEPHERD pups; m: 1ake very good cattle 
and watch dogs; males, $5.75; females, 
$3.50; shipped C, O, D. anywhere. Elmer 
Isakse n, Spring field, Minn. 
OLD English Shepherds; our regular $10 
pups, now reduced to $5 each. These 
are beauties and fully guaranteed. High- 
view Kennels, Cedar ws alls, Iowa. 
WHITE Collie pups, ; three months old, 
from heel driving parents, at farmers’ 
prices. Robert Knudson, Badger, Iowa. _ 
FULL-B LOOD Airedale pups, not regis- 
tered, ten wee ties old; Reve iles, $7; females, 
$3. Alfred Mullins Pa mn, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


; 1OWA 
FOR SALE or Rent—160 acres, 
county, Iowa. Fair improvements: 
class land, well tiled. T. F. Stroud, 
Florence Blvd., Omaha, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
RENT—To livestock man, 900 acres, 
grain and livestock, fifty-fifty basis; 
eastern North Dakota; well drained, 
fenced, cross fenced, sweet clover, alfalfa, 
good buildings. Renter furnish work, 
stock, pag wert one-half cattle, hogs, 
sheep. eferences. James D. Brown, 
Security Bde. Minneapolis, _ Minn. 
THE Bank of North Dakota offers for 30 
days, beginning June 15, to farmers of 
the right type—and farmers only—a splen- 
did farm at a low price, with a guarantee 
of easy terms. Round trip homeseekers’ 
tickets, one fare plus $2, every Tuesday. 
Write H. W. Byerly, 56 Northern Pacifio 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
TEXAS 
SOUTH Texas farms; produce enormous 
yields; early crops, diversified farming, 
delightful climate; many opportunities; 
splendid investments. For good farms, 
ranches and_ subdivisions, reasonably 
priced, write Southern Colonizing Co., 
Gunter Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
WISCONSIN 
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FARM LANDS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS 





GOOD farm land in Minnes Dakota, 

Montana, Id uh , ishington or Ore- 
gon; r easy terms, in 
some down; excellent 
chance 2 


1 and let it pay 
itself. Also far rms for it Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. 34 Northern Pacific 
tailway, St. 


HELP WANTED _ 
AGENTS __ 

SELL now for next 

fruit trees to your neighbors. 

sonable prices. Go pay weekly. No 

experience ne Write today for 

exclusive territory. Hamburg Nurseries, 
Hamburg, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS _AND HOLSTEINS 

G U ERNSE YS—53 i zr ude heifers, 
34 yearlir é ; 
month 
heifers 

berculin 

St. Paul, 


IF YOU 


-sota, 


to own your f 











season's ad 


livery, 
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essar 
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James, 





or Hol- 
rich 
Farms, 


the best Guernsey 

stein heifer calves, from heavy, 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy 
Whitewater, Wis. 

HOESTEINS 

FOR SALE—High grade 

and heifers ~ ynable 
tested. Glarner & Brir gold, 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Hi gr 

and heifers ‘ ay 
tested. Jones & Bri 
cord, Minn. 
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rade Holstein” ‘COWS 
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nggold, West Con- 





JERSEYS 


lot of 





FOR SALE—A choice 200 

high grade Jerse y cows and 
‘Proper color and in fine condition. 
A. Carr, Collins lowa 


STOCKERS | AND FEEDERS o 
HERBFORD : S$: calves, 
yearljngs, 
horned; each 
Riggs, 1 


extra 
heifers. 
Stephen 





two’ 3: well 
bun even in size. F. 
Libertyville Towa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





1 BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers 
lumber, shingles, 
teed grades: prompt 
Lumber Co., Tacoma 


S100 
house ill 
shipmer 
Wash. 

CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harve 
price; only $25 with 
tachment. Pree catalog showing pictures 
of of harvester. Process C Salina, Kan. 
HARNESS SUPPLIES 
1,000 genuine 32 oz. Brussell fly covers, 
100 inch to head, $1.50 each. Catalog 
free. Midway Harness Co., 1957 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
FIVE Fordson size threshers used as deal- 
ers’ samples and more or less shop worn, 
for sale at big price reductions. Belle City 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED—Used Avery steel separator, 
size 28-46, or any other make of same 
size cylinder. Albert D. Elliott, Bradford, 
Iowa. 
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bundle tying at- 




















STATIONERY 
FARM or company name on letterheads 
and envelopes; also sales literature, ete. 
Samples free. The Perfection Form Co., 
Logan, Iowa. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITERS—Stock reducing sale; all 
makes. We want to reduce our stock 
one-half. Ask for “yellow tag’’ price list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

















HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WE OWN 200 farms. 75,000 acres in best 

districts of North Dakota; some in Min- 
nesota. Prices are at the bottom. Now 
is the time to buy. Tell me the size and 
kind of farm you want and terms needed. 
We have a home for you. Owners, not 
agents. Mid-West Farms Co., 1100 Build- 
ers Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. t. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALH—Foreclosed farms, located in 

southwestern part of Minnesota, Towa, 
Nebraska and Missouri. The Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, Tm. 

“Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 


you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MINORCAS 

LARGE type S. C. White Minorcas; giant 

strain; prize winners; hatching eggs for 
sale, $3.50, 100. Hucke Bros., Route No. 1, 
Bronson, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

PULLETS—Seventy-five four-month-old 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds from 
a good laying strain. Will sell for $1 
apiece if taken soon. Mrs. Don Failor, 
Colfax, Iowa. 























_ TURKEYS 

NARRAGANSETT Turkey Book free. It 

tells all about the wonderful new Narra- 
@ansett turkeys, which are so easy to 
raise and lay their eggs at home with the 
chickens. It tells how to get started with 
these turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. 
Gives records of remarkable results with 
turkeys all over the United States. In- 
teresting pamphlet of instructive ‘tturkey 
talk"’ free to farmers. Address, Burns 
W. Beall, R. F. D. 21, Cave City, Ky. 








FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers, 

from inspected American Cert-O-Culd 
flocks by our experts Why pay more 
when there are none better 
Quality matings, June 1 to July 10 deliv- 
ery. White Leghorns, $5-100, $10-200; 
3rown Leghorrns, $8-100, $15.50-200; 
Warred Rocks, Single Reds, Anconas, $9- 
100, $17.50-200; White Rocks, Rose Reds, 
$10-100, $19.50-200; Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Minorcas, $11-100, $21.50-200: 
heavy assorted, $7.50-100, $14.50-200; light 
assorted, $6.50-100, $12.50-200. Special 
matings above breeds, 2 cents chick high- 
er. Famous winter laying Star matings, 
White Leghorns (the kind Mrs. 
made $4 hen profit), $12-100, $23.5 
Prepaid delivery. Hatched in the largest 
Smith incubator equipped chickeries in 
the world. Ten weeks, 16 weeks, 20 
weeks old pullets and cockerels above 
breeds, They are raised on our farm. 
Prices very reasonable. Write for quota- 
tions and shipping dates. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, 
CO-OPERATIVE chick 

eration does it. 
credited. Famous laying 
free. White, 
cents; Barred and White 
Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose Cor Reds, 
Buff Rocks, Silver Laced Wvyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 9 cents: 
White Orpingtons, 19 cents ite —— 
shans and White Minorcas, ents; 
heavy assorted, 7 cents: light assorted, 6 
cents. Prompt live delivery ranteed; 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatch Chilli- 
cothe, _ Mo. 
REDUCED Prices—St: andard chicks, 

accredited, 100—Le rns, $8: 
Reds, Anconas, $10; Wyandottes, 
tons, $11; heavy assorted, $8.50: 
$6.50; 100 per cent alive; 
dard Egg Farms, Box 34, 
Missouri. 
MATHIS quality chicks; heavy 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. 
log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, 
sons, Kansas. 
BELL Chix are better 

Catalog free. Gilbert 
son, Iowa; Box B. 

Wallaces’ F: 
you in touch 
land that can be 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DO NOT hesitate to plant a field of 
Grimm alfalfa in midsummer‘ I rs 
three or four crops ina i 
higher in feeding value. 
seed—guaranteed genui 
seed scarified. 49 cents 
lots. A. B. Lyman, Gr 
ducer, Excelsior, _ Minn. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per 
per dy searified sweet clover, 
cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. 
Concordia, Kan. 
ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, II. 
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Friends and fellow sufferers—I mean 
listeners, I hope you were all more satis- 
fied with radio during the week just past. 
There seems to be considerable improve- 
ment, altho some Iowa stations have not 
yet got back their old pep. 

My mail is very interesting nowadays. 
From all parts of the state and many 
other states come letters and postcards. 
Every listener has his or her own par- 
ticular likes and dislikes, and everybody 
wants his or her own way. From Iowa 
by far the greatest number of letters 
concern reception from WOC, Davenport. 
For the first week after the change, 
WOC seemed to have great difficulty in 
getting out, but there has been a great 
improvement in the last few days. List- 





eners in Cedar Rapids complain that they 
can not tune out local stations for WOC, 
and that those same local stations will 
lose popularity if they do not consider 
the listeners’ wishes in this matter. 

The New York concerts seem still to 
be a matter of controversy, but I don't 
see why they should be. One letter from 
Grinnell, just received, complains that 
radio is almost impossible, as “New York 
comes in all the time, with a lot of good- 
for-nothing racket.’’ The writer of this 
letter also expresses disapproval of WHO 
for joining the New York chain. 

The next letter I read, from Cedar Rap- 
ids, begs for steps to be taken to prevent 
interference with New York programs. 
What can be done about it? It seems to 

| me it should be a matter of give and 


or healthier? 


| take. No one body or class of listeners 
should force its wishes on others. There 
is really room for all types of programs 
and many Iowa people would do well to 
remember that other people have a right 
to a musical taste of their own. 

One letter came from a girl eleven years 
of age. Now that letter is very int: lli- 
gent and clearly expresses what the writ- 
er wants to hear. The writer is Vivienne 
Hitz, Lenox, Iowa, and she appeals for 
help to get KMA, KSO and KFNF back 
on their old wave lengths. That needs 
effort—united and organized effort: but 
tadiophan wishes to assure you, Vivienne 
that his wishes are exactly the same as 











| 


yours. But I would like to see some ar. 
rangement whereby those who wanted 
Shenandoah and those who wanted New 
York could get them without fighting 
with each other. 

It is very hard to find out what the 
public wants. One lady writes that she 
does not want a radio unless she can 
listen to Shenandoah; others complain 
that Shenandoah stations come in_ too 
much, so I suppose the best thing to do 
is to try to please the greatest number 

I have just listened to a concert from 
New York thru WOC. It was certainly 
not “‘good-for-nothing racket.” It was 
not high-brow, not low-brow, but just 
good music—the kind of music the Four-H 
Clubs approve of just as highly the 
most critical city people—and it came in 
without intereference, 

Until a few days ago, TI could not 
the two Shenandoah stations clearly or 
with any power, but they have greatly 
improved their transmission so that they 
can be heard. The change of wave length 
causes a good deal of trouble. Sometimes 
the aerial has to be rebuilt and many 
changes in equipment must be made. 
Confusion will exist for some.weeks yet, 
but the Radio Commission seems confi- 
dent that all difficulties will be removed 

-in time. 

According to the papers, KSO, Clarinda, 
has protested against the change of wave 
length. That station has a great many 
friends. I find it hard to get KSO on a 
very powerful selective set. KOIL, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, is also hard to locate 
my set. 

Since the changes of waves were made, 
I have spent nearly all my spare time 
twirling the dials, trying to locate sta- 
tions that were without interference. For 
the first few days, my radio acted like 
a peanut stand. Now, altho things 
better, there is room for improvement 
I notice, too, that I am left to do all the 
tuning in now. My family finds it hard 
to get results. 

KTNT, Muscatine, seems to have bene- 
fited by the change more than any othe 
Towa station. It seems to have improved 
its programs, too. WDAF also comes in 
more powerfully than formerly, especially 
in the daytime. When I started radio a 
few vears ago, T never thought of 
to bed until I had heard the midnight 
concert from that station. A few days 
ago, at noon, I started to turn the dials 
and WDAF came in with such power I 
thought it was a local station. 

A station ‘I used to tune in a great deal 
is WFAA, Dallas, but I have not found it 
since the change. We radio fans will 
soon begin to talk about the ‘“‘change” 
as tho it were something terrible, like an 
earthquake. The change is harder on us 
old radio fans than on beginners. We 
have to alter our ways entirely, while 
they can start out in the way they 
should go. 

I have found quite a lot of new sta- 
tions, that is, stations I have not heard 
before, but I certainly am having an 
awful time in locating all my old friends. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, seems to have disap- 
peared from my set altogether. I have 
tried again and again to locate KDKA, 
but simply can not do it. 

WOS, Jefferson, Mo., does not seem to 
have lost anything in the new deal. When- 
ever I think of WOC, I am always re- 
minded of “Three O’Clock in the Morn- 
ing’ and the “King of the Ivories.” I 
wonder when we shall hear him again. — 

WGN, the Chicago Tribune station, is 
now one of the clearest on my set. I 
used to have a lot of trouhle in getting 
that station, especially when I wanted to 
listen to Sam ’n’ Henry. WLAB comes 
in when WGN goes off, and altho it is 
listed with much less power than WGN it 
comes in just as powerfully. Chicago 
stations seem very easy to find now, and 
they don't interfere with each otk*r as 
much as they used to. I like to listen to 
Al Carney playing that wonderful organ 
at WHT. He's an artist and puts real 
feeling into his music. : 

I have just been listening to the callio- 
phone from KTNT, and am anxious to 
know what that instrument really is. The 
name makes me think of watering the 
elephants, but it sounds very different 
from any steam calliope 1 ever heard. 

There is one thing we can all be thank- 
ful for—no matter what we think of the 
treatment of our favorite stations, radi? 
really shows signs of improvement, and 
is likely to get better and better. The 
commissioner in charge of this district 
is expected in Iowa soon, and broadcast- 
ers and listeners will be given an oppor- 
tunity of airing their views. I hope a lot 
of people will speak right out in class. 
Until next week, Radiophan signs off. 
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IOWA 
Northern—Hancock County, June 25— 
4 windstorm yesterday did damage 

and some trees were blown @own. 

in all stages; not up yet 

e ground not planted. More wa- 

the fields than in years. 
be much corn knee-high 
Fourth. Oats heading and mostly 
od. Pigs about normal, except 
weather to make alfalfa and 
‘ clover hay.—E. D. Hammon. 
Nerthwestern—Clay County, June 
t warm and bright, but nights still 


some 


nding in 


“S e will not 


Poor 
or 


y saad 


Oats looking well, but some fields 

and thin. <A good deal of alfalfa 

eet clover being cut for hay and 

better than the average tonnage. 

Cor oking well and most fields being 
4 d and in fair shape. There won't 
be vy knee-high corn on the Fourth of 


, this neighborhood. Gardens doing 
nd small fruit plentiful. Cream 40 
ent 18 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Southeastern—Van Buren County, June 
o4—The farmers have just finished plant- 
ing on the upland, but the bottoms are to 
plant vet. The wire-worms and the birds 
| orking on the corn very badly and 
ing ground it washed out, which 
makes considerable replanting. Some are 
ig corn. Quite a few are planting 
late potatoes. Oats are not looking very 
good. Almost every one is having cattle 
teste a. —P, B. B. 

Central—Story County, June 24—Some 
good showers and warm days have helped 


eres 


+ 





en ro 


plow?! 


the corn to grow, and to have a better 
color The eastern part of the county 
needs rain. Corn is clean. Oats looking 
better. Pastures pretty good. Not much 


hog disease, altho County Agent Hanson 
<« sending out warnings to use preventive 
measures. Chickens looking fine; are 
taking the place of other meats on many 
tables. Story County Farm Bureau pic- 
nic held at Maxwell, Wednesday, was a 
success in spite of cold and rain. Ear 
corn 8914 cents, oats 42 cents, hogs $8.30, 
sweet cream 44 cents.—Mrs. E. O. Rob- 
inson. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
24—Corn prospects are not very bright, 
tho some of the early planted pieces are 
looking fair. Early oats are heading; 
some of them will be rather short. Straw- 
berries are not a very good crop. Hay 
looks good. Hogs $8.30, corn 70 cents to 
$1, oats 50 cents.—C. L. 

Northern—Butler County, June 24—We 
are still having cold nights. Corn look- 
ing pretty good, but needs warm weath- 
er. Clover in full blossom; looks like a 
good hay crop this year. Wheat and rye 
are heading out and look good. Some 
sickness among hogs.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, June 24 
—Weather remains cool. Corn is doing 
fairly well on sandy and ridge land. 
About half of the corn land was worked 
in a wet condition, so a few days of dry 
weather shows a baked condition. Oats 
are doing fairly well, but need more sun- 


shine New meadows are heavy. Some 
of the old meadows will not produce very 
much grass. Potatoes are doing well. 
Many of the farmers who planted soy- 
beans are replanting, poor seed being 
given as the reason. Soybean seed sell- 


ing for from $1.75 to $9 per bushel.—J. 
Diedrich. 


Northwestern—Osceola County, June 23 








—The weather has been ideal for corn 
Plowing, but too cool for rapid growth. 
Hay making has been delayed on account 
of 9 sional showers. Small grain pros- 
pects up to normal. New grass seeding 
much better than normal. The demand 


for farms for next season is fully up to 
expectations.—Chas. L. Strayer. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, June 24— 
Prospects are improving, and people feel 
more encouraged. Early corn is cultivated 
the second time and late corn is not up 


yet. Jats look very fine. Sheep shear- 
ing is about finished. Flocks are increas- 
ing this county. Clover will soon be 
ready to eut. Prospect for hay crop is 
go0d.—A. A. Hallett. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 17— 
Fine weather at the present time. Corn 


Blowing well under way. Some crossing 
the corn. Corn very uneven in size. Small 
frain looks very well. Pigs doing finely; 
no trouble yet. Strawberry crop just 
fair. No cherries: no apples. Pastures 
£00d: all stock fine. Some hay ready 
to cut: hay crop good. New potatoes in 
sight.—J. W. N. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 17— 
Corn plowing progressing well, consider- 
ing smount of late planting. Oats and 
Whe:t look good. First eutting of alfalfa 
Was fairly good. Pastures are very good. 
Potatoes improving. Strawberries yield- 
ing well. Fruit will yield well. Livestock 
m fine shape; some rumor of cholera, but 
not found. A fine lineup of livestock is 


being groomed for the fair cireuit; the 
county will be well represented at the 
fairs. Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 
Central—Poweshiek County, June 22— 
“orn planting just finished; some plow- 
ing second time, some first. Some of the 
late planting just coming up. Looks like 
Lis going to be a poor crop of evéry- 








thing. Early potatoes about ready to 
use. Only one warm night so far this 
summer. Some showers this morning. 


astures good.—F. A. W. 












Southwestern—Mills County, June 24— 
Corn prospects not the best. Corn all 
sizes and stand very uneven. Most of 
the corn to go over the second time. Some 
ground |! been very cloddy to culti- 
vate. Weather a little cool for corn to 
make a rapid growth. Fall wheat is doing 
well; oats are not doing quite so well. 
Clover ready for the sickle. Growth not 
as heavy as it might be. Moisture is 


needed, especially for truck crops. Pas- 
tures doing fairly well.—O. C. Cole. 


Northwestern—Sioux County, June 19— 





Forty years ago last week a stalk of 
corn brought into town measured four 
feet tall. The tallest corn in the fields 
here this year is not much more than 


four inches high. Today is a good corn 
growing day. Much sudan grass is being 
sown here. Rye measures six feet as it 
stands in some fields. Potatoes are a 
good prospect. A music memory contest 
will be a feature of the Sioux county 
Four-H Club Girls’ rally day, on June 29. 
A portable phonograph is the first prize 





offered. Sioux and O’Brien counties will 
unite in a picnie at Sheldon, July 4.— 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Dallas County, June 24—Hot 
and windy today. We could use a good 
rain now. Has rained all around, but 
only light showers here. Corn is being 
plowed the third time, and is generally 


1, and until this week very 
yellow. <A late fall is going to be need- 
ed to mature lots of fields. Small grain, 
except kk sown oats, looks very good. 
Lots of straw and mostly good heads; 
some rust. Alfalfa is all up and some 
clover, generally good crop. Some are 
saving first crop of clover for seed. Pas- 
tures still good and livestock generally in 
good health. Fair crop of cherries. Gar- 
dens coming well. Hogs around 8 cents 
and corn 96 cents.—H. C. Flint. 

Western—Guthrie County, June 24—We 
had heavy rains the first of this week. 
Warm today, with a strong wind blowing 
the dirt badly. Corn fully two weeks 
late. Fields are clean. Worms have been 
very destructive. Sweet corn and alfalfa 
are being put up for hay. Much sickness 
among young pigs. Good crop of straw- 
berries: will be about enough cherries for 
the birds. Apples falling badly. Corn 86 
cents, oats 43 cents, cream 37 cents, eggs 
16 cents.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Hardin County, June 24—The 
weather has been catchy the last ten 
days. Some trying to make sweet clover 
hay. Corn looking better and making a 
fair growth, but lots has not been culti- 
vated yet. Oats will have plenty of straw. 
New seeding goed. Pastures good. Rye 
and barley al? headed out. Oats beginning 
to head. Not many old meadows. Some 
corn very spotted. Some farms selling. 


clean—small 





ferry crop fair. A few new potatoes 
ready. Local prices, corn 80 cents, oats 
42 cents, hens 11 to 16 cents, springs 20 
cents, hogs $8.40, cream’ 37 to 40 cents. 
Some hogs still on feed. Several bunches 
of cattle still being fed.—A. R. Calkins. 
Eastern—Jackson County, June 24— 
Corn plowing is in full swing. Some are 


starting to cross, while late planted has 
not been plowed yet. A three-inch rain 
on the 21st flooded lowlands. The stand 
of corn is away below the average, as the 
coo) nights give insects a good chance. 
White grubs doing a lot of damage. The 
corn is fully three weeks behind the av- 
2 hav is being cut and is a 
wonderful crop, as is also clover. Small 
grain is looking fine. Strawberry crop is 
excellent. No cherries and very few ap- 





erage. 


ples. Old potatoes scarce; price, $2 per 
bushel.—L. H. Cornelius. 
Eastern—Johnson County, June 23— 


Field work has been retarded somewhat 
the past week, due to one of the heaviest 
rains in recent years, June 20. Over four 
inches of rain was reported at Iowa City. 
Many fields were badly washed, causing 
considerable damage. Oats are in head 
now and are about average length.—O. J. 
Rhodes. 

eastern—Clinton County, June 23—Corn 
plowing in full swing here, with the crop 


looking fair, but needing warm weather. 
Nights have been more like April than 
June. <A fine rain the 20th has helped 


crops and cultivation, gardens and straw- 
berries. Fine hay prospects. Small num- 
ber have begun having, mostly alfalfa. 
Sma!) grain uneven and rather light. Po- 


tatoes, old and new, scarce and high; 
selling around $5 a bushel. Poultry being 
culled; prices low, but egg prices are 


coming up—19-20 cents.—Fred Schepers. 





ILLINOIS 
Eastern—De Kalb County, June 206— 
Corn now all planted; ranges up to four 


inches in height. Now need a good rain, 
as the spring plowing is dry and lumpy. 
Small grain shows a very fine condition, 
and if prospect is maintained will be a 
big yield. Not many cattle left on feed. 
Quite an increase in pig crop. Farm help 
plentiful. Poultry and eggs very cheap. 
No farm iand moving. Generally pros- 








pects are very good except that corn is 
two to three weeks late.—Jacob F. Will- 
rett. 

Eastern—Champaign County, June 24— 
Corn plowing the order of the day, when 
dry enough. Some corn getting weedy. 
Most corn is a good stand. Wheat, oats 
and barley looking good. Hay and pas- 
tures good. More soybeans put in than 
usual. Corn 89 cents, oats 41 cents, wheat 
$1.30. Livestock doing well.—A. M. Gale. 

Central—Montgomery County, June 17— 
Rain has held the’ farmers out of the 
fields since the lith. Will average around 
15 acres of corn planted per farm; some 
only five acres. Most of the land that is 
broken is planted. Too wet for field work 
today, but a few are trving it, as it is 
cloudy and looks like rain. Wheat and 
oats below average. Meadows and pas- 
tures 100 per cent. Looks like lots of 
ground would not be planted this year.— 
ye << €. 

Eastern—Douglas County, June 24—An- 
other rain Tuesday, 1% tInches. A small 
per cent of the corn not planted'in river 


bottoms. Elevators bidding $1.24 for 
wheat, 84 cents for corn. Butterfat 3: 
cents, eggs 16 cents. Winter wheat is 


looking good as to quality but very poor 
as to quantity: probably 12 bushels per 
acre. Spring wheat may make, with good 
weather, 18 bushels. Oats not very good. 


What little blue grass is left in this sec- 
tion is fine. Not many cattle of any 
kind. Hogs being shipped out rapidly. 
Alfalfa ready to cut, and is good. Corn 
cultivation and harvesting will be on 
hand next week if it Goes not rain, and 


with the poor help we will be in desperate 
shape.—Zelora Green. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 23— 
Weather is wet and cool: not very good 
corn weather. Some corn knee-high, oth- 
er corn just coming up, and some not 
planted. On a 55-mile trip I saw several 
hundred acres to plow for corn. Wheat 
turning. Some clover cut. Oats about 
all headed. Pastures good. Livestock 
doing finely. Lots of people sowing soy- 
beans.—Elmer Varner. 





MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, June 24—Plow- 
ing for corn, planting and cultivating are 
being resumed on the more favorably lo- 
cated farms, after five days, with soil 
soaked by heavy rains. Wheat harvest 
just beginning. Yield will not be nor- 
mal. Alfalfa and clover are being har- 
vested during the last ten days; rains 
have retarded the work. Timothy is a 
good crop. Potatoes are uneven in con- 
dition, but generally unfavorable. Gar- 
dens are very late, and none too promis- 
ing. Pigs and poultry are thrifty where 
they have had proper care. Fat steers 
are finding a good market at this time.— 
W. D. Wade. 





NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, June 20— 
Crops of all kinds doing better since the 
rains. Corn very uneven and cut-worms 
very bad. Some are still replanting. Clo- 
ver and alfalfa being cut, first crop, and 
is light in many places. Markets about 
steady and not much stock or grain mov- 
ing. Fall wheat fairly good, and lots of 
chinch bugs in it.—L. D. McKay. 


KANSAS 

Northern—Smith County, June 25—We 
have had some fine rains, and crops of 
all kinds are doing well. Wheat good 
and harvest will start about the 27th of 
June. Corn a little late, but growing 
fast now. Pastures a fine and stock 
of all kinds dceing well. Corn very high, 
$1.05, oats 60 cents, cream 37 cents, eggs 
17 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


re 


INDIANA 
Northeastern—Lagrange 
21—We had a good rain the 18th and an- 
other heavy one the 20th. We plow corn 
every day we can. Alfalfa hay is a good 


County, June 


crop; also the elovers are good. Pastures 
fine. A prospect for a large fruit crop. 
Stock of all kinds doing well. Corn 95 


cents, oats 47 cents, wheat $1.27, eggs 18 
cents, cream 38 cents, heavy spring chick- 
ens 22 cents, Leghorns 18 cents, old hens 
15 cents. There are prospects of an im- 
mense mint crop.—E. W. Armstrong. 





LEONARD & SONS 

Leonard & Sons, of Corning, Iowa, have 
a recent importation of 80 head of Shrop- 
shire sheep that certainly are an out- 
standing group. According to one 
member of the firm, it is one of the best 
importations in twenty-seven years. With 
their own raising, they have thirty-five 
ewes and seventy-five rams for sale. 
There are many choice selections in this 
group. This firm stands back of their 
stock, and they are willing to ship every- 
thing on approval. You run no chance 
on buying here under such an arrange- 
ment. Leonard & Sons will be seen again 
in the leading shows thru the coming 
season.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 








TAMWCORTES 


Pig Club pigs—a few sows fer summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to eell. 
3.35. Newlin, »+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ea. 


AUCTION EERS 
GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 


I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 

















| 





HOLSTEINS. 





An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) 970 80.73 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Ptetje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 lbs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. KRensink, (SiouxCo.) MHospers, lowa 





SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Ktibiean Beauty family. He te an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Stoux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


Milking Shorthorns 


For Sale—two Bates bred 2-year-old heifers, open 
or will breed to my herd bul! for you; one3-mo. 
old roan bul! calf, Bates bred. Write or visit the herd 
Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lewa 


POLLED SHORTSHORRES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young buils offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. Ne herd toe goodfor bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

m.L. Ryon & Sons, urens, iowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 mouths oid, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitable te head pure-blood 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Hudson & Gen, Rt. 5, Knexville, Ia. 


BDURGG JERSEYS. 
Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
88 of his sona are heading purebred herds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiren, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Spapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He sired Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
in America. Will accept a few choice sows 
to breed for fall litters. Raise a Duroc 


show litter yourself. 
Arlice Anderson, Bleemfield, Iowa 


POLAND-.CHINAS 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Spring pigs ready to ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bicodiines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. W. Hasse, De Sete, Me. 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolffic strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fal) pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

Rolfe, lows. 


M. P. Bancher, 
. 

20 Poland China Fall Sows 
for September Harrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper. and a 
Prince of Walea boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, 10WA 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 
If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the **Paramount Herd” and get 
the prices on outstanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant 

wh. 0. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also a few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera immuned and priced right. 
T.M. HAYDEN, 3 CRESTON,. IOWA 


























Creston, lewa 





























BAMPSHIRES 


When in need of 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BIG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 








Spring and Fall gilts to 
Hampshires farrow in May, June, Tuly 
and September. Also spring yearlings and fo. 


boars. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

B. F. Davidsen, 


Gevamss strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Biack registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 
High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshtre, Soutb- 
rams 























down and Ramboutilet ewes and show 
condition. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 
SHEEP. 





7 Shr Rams and Ewes 


with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped en approval. 
Daniel Leonard & Son, Corning, lowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 





DANDRUFF IS INEXCUSABLE— 





nd now it 1s avoidable 


UT it up to yourself: could you honestly be at- 
tracted for any length of time to a person who had 
a case of loose dandruff? 


This all too common condition is humiliating to the 
victim, and disgusting to everyone. The pity of it is 
that often many suffer needlessly. 


Now loose dandruff is one of the easiest 
diseases to combat. If you have the slightest 
evidence of it, go after it immediately with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


LIST 


Here’s how you doit: Simply douse Listerine on the 
scalp full strength and massage thoroughly. Listerine 
softens dandruff, while massaging loosens it, and permits 
the tell-tale white flakes to be washed away. 


Keep the treatment up for several days. 

Do it systematically. Except in the most 

stubborn cases, marked improvement is 
apparent almost at once. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 

















